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PERIODICAL ROOM 


f (( } 2 ote mi 
ANY | [ndtan Tonic Water 


Blends with any fine gin in 
a subtle mellow harmony. 








Yepend on obtaining the Best 


Presta P 


MINERAL WATERS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 


Ask for them by name 














Give now and give more than you have ever given before to 


yas 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V. who stand between us and the enemy at our gates 


a A i 2 A N OUR MEN NEED—NOW 
MORE CHURCH ARMY CENTRES 


MORE MOBILE CANTEENS 
ENAMEL 


Let us see to it that they do not lack them. 
The mee ‘you each i. the better it leche” Sacrifice should be matched by sacrifice 
a 


PLEASE SEND CHEQUES, ETC., TO PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 


CHURCH ARMY 
PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


55, BRYANSTON STREET - LONDON, W.1 























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION company L'?: 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.|! 
































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadiar 1}d.: Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
aT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘“ COUNTRY 
LiFE,”’ Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


Fers that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit.— 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 





EDIGREE SIAMESE KITTENS.—3} 
months old; grand companions, 
** 4.627.” 
LASKS, best quality, leather covered, 


with windows. Cup, quarter pint, 7s. 6d., 
half, 0s. 6d.—JOHN WHITE, 14, Robert Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 

RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 

from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 

charming Gift. Old Miniatures restored.— 

VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road,Wimble- 

don, London, S.W.20. (Tel.: Wimbledon 
5459.) Established 1760. 


BINOCULARS wanted for the Services ; 
6x, 7x, 8x Prismatics. Immediate cash. 
Send registered post or call.—WALLACE 
HEATON, Ltp., 127, New Bond Street, 


London, W.1. 
-Permanent address. 


ONOMARKS 
5s. yearly. 


Special wartime facilities. 
Write BM MONOI17, W.C.1. 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping.—Large lift van Cases specially 
Mount & Co., 


constructed. — JOSEPH C. 
Fulham 2311 


Stevenage Road, S.W.6. 
(6 lines). 


MEDICAL 


AR-TIME DIGESTIVE TROUBLES.— 
Bisma-Rex Stomach Powder for quick 
lasting relief.—Obtainable from all 
CHEMISTS (2s. per jar), or write 
Ltp., Nottingham. 


and 
REXALL 
UNITED DRUG Co., 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
*‘ JOHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 21s. cwt. “ OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 21s. ewt. (Both small squares) ; 
f.0.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training 
College, South Molton Street, W.1. May. 


5306-8. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have been 

instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
—103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 


TWEEDS 





Wak THRIFT IN TWEEDS.—The wise 
choose tweeds in war time—for the 
long wear which wears well. Frazers’ famous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Spring 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice from Cheviot, Scottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on 
request to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


"T WEEDS.— Handwoven by Hebridean 
crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 


knitting wool.— JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 





Scotland. 
BOOK CLUB 
10 000 GARDENERS are enthu- 
’ siastic Members of the Garden 
Book Club. — Particulars: 121, Charing 


Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerr. 5660.) 








PAYING GUESTS 


SUSSEX. — Gentleman owning country 

house with 150 Acres of parkland and 
woods, with riding, tennis, buck shooting, 
fishing and near golf, would receive a few 
guests from five guineas.—‘‘ A.607.”’ 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire al] 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Cail or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 





WANTED 


MBSSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 
ARE POSTAGE STAMPS. — Collections, 
single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 
AUCTION.—ROBSON Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 





LOWE, 96, 
Regent 2381. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FABLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one third of cata- 
logue price. Alsosome Mint and superb used 
moderns.—“ K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


UCTION will net you the best prices 
when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly.—ROBSON LOWE, 96, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Regent 2381. 





TAMPS WITH A PEDIGREE.—British 
Colonials in fine condition, used, mint, 
sets, singles, unusual items in Great Britain. 
—REGENT STAMP CO., 96, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Regent 2381. 








ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS 


OR SALE.—Ornamental Pheasants, many 
bvarieties, 1939 hatched; and Indian 
Peafowl ; also several species of Ornamental 
Waterfowl.—Apply, ROBERT S. HIRST, Swin- 
cliffe House, Gomersal, near Leeds. 


Shoppers’ Opportunity 





FUEL ECONOMY 


Reduce your Fuel Costs and free 
more fuel for Export by installing a 
PLOMIEN FUEL ECONOMISER 
on your boiler. 

For Industrial Heating and Domestic Boilers. 
Write: The PLOMIEN FUEL ECONOMISER 


Co. Ltd., 104 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Vic. 9937. Test without charge. 











* BRIERLEY HILL ° 


HILL&SMITHL® 
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eo ceerceseceees==-” 


We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING, 
HURDLES, TREE GUARDS, 
WIRE NETTING, FEEDING 


SHEETS, CA 
DUTCH BARNS, 


and 








4 APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED _ :) 
TILE SHELTERS, i 
ther 


o 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. j 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 






i 
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8VictorRwS Westminster SW. 











CHARGES 


charge for 


single column, per insertion. 


Quarter-inch (about 


8/4 and so on. 


charge of 13/4. 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


6 nw Small 
Announcements is 16/8 per inch 


of one inch are charged as follows :— 
3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 


Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “‘ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








TO MAINTAIN YOUR GARDEN IN WAR-TIME 





Estate 


Portions 


country. 








DISTINCTION 


~ GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED 
(A “Country Life” Publication) 


EVERY FRIDAY—3d. 
THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS: 





HOW TO USE RED CABBAGE 

DAFFODILS OLD AND NEW 

VEGETABLES FOR THE GREENHOUSE 

IN THE FLOWER BORDER, 


by J. G. Vautier 


GARDENING WITHOUT SOIL 
SUCCESS WITH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook and Correspondence Pages 


EVERY week in “ Gardening Illustrated’ valuable hints are given by 
acknowledged authorities on every aspect of fruit and vegetable cultivation. 
A review of the routine duties to be carried out in the kitchen garden is 
given every month by one of the leading professional gardeners in the 
These notes are supplemented by contributions on the various 
methods of cooking and conserving vegetables and fruit. 
Order your copy from your Newsagent to-day —or from : 
The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 






































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER HOwSsE, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE SSraTe SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PN ng 
HIGH UP ON THE COTSWOLDS 


9 miles from Cirencester and Kemble (Paddington under 1¥% hours). 
AN EARLY QUES ANNE RESIDENCE, WITH SOME EARLY XIXth CENTURY FEATURES 
Built of stone, m4 
standing 760ft. up in 
unspoilt country facing 
south and east and 
commanding views. 





Stabling. Garages, one an 

XVIIIth CENTURY 
COCKPIT. 

3 cottages and lodge. 


THE GARDENS are 


s . rece i ® 4 ° > 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, ciudiind: “ith .come One 


studio, 7-10 bedrooms, 2 


bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Co.’s electric light. 
Gas available. 

Telephone. 
Spring water supply. 


trees; tennis lawn, summer 

house, walled kitchen gar- 

den; orchard, woodland, 
meadowland. 


Meadow and Cottage 
let and produce 





Modern drainage. bees ‘ - 2 eee: ¥ ; £82 3s. 9d. p.a. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. “TITHE & LAND "TAX £3. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,343.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 40 MILES LONDON 


In an entirely unspoilt and rural part of the country. 





A LOVELY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE, recently been the subject 
of considerable expenditure and now in perfect order. It stands 
about 500 feet up in the centre of its own magnificent park, facing 
full South. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, library, 10 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms and _ well 
arranged domestic offices. 


Main Electricity. Abundant Water. Central Heating. 





Garage for several cars. Newly built Home Farmbuildings. 
Gardener’s Cottage. Bailiff’s House. 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS AND GARDENS are inexpensive to 
maintain and include a fine old walled garden, 
A large old Gold-fish pond, some beautiful specimens of beech, oak, elm 
and yew trees. Swimming pool; kitchen garden. 
About 230 Acres of Rich Pastureland. ‘ ‘fam 
ABOUT 272 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,274.) 




















SOUTH WESTERN MIDLANDS 


London 2¥% hours from Main Line Station (15 miles distant) ; occupying a fine position about 200ft. up 


Facing south and com- 
manding beautiful views 
over the Usk Valley to 
the hills beyond. 
Queen Anne style Residence, 
erected about 1912, in excel- 
lent order and approached by 
adrive. Hall, 4 reception, 12 
bed, nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating; electricity, 
excellent water, modern 
drainage ; stabling, garages, 
cottages, farmhouse, build- 
ings. 
Well-timbered Gardens 
Lawns, 2 tennis courts, 
orchard. Home Farm 
and land let at £469 p.a. 


ABOUT 334 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 10, 22 OR 334 ACRES 
Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (32,611.) 
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mae 2s: NICHOLAS Pg ng 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
{ 0293 (Established 1882) *Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


Regent | 3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY, 
BERKSHIRE 
AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE IN LOVELY GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY A TRIBUTARY 
OF THE THAMES 


London 34 miles. Site of an old 





Fresh in the Market in consequence of recent death of Owner. 


Entirely quiet setting, 


surrounded by fields. Golf at Sonning. Wargrave Station 1 mile. Monastery. 





The House, which is approached by a long drive, dates back to the early’ XVIIth Century, with additions of Queen Anne period, and contains 
3 RECEPTIONS. GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 3 STAFF BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS OF NEARLY 5 ACRES 


intersected for nearly } mile by a tributary of the THAMES, providing exclusive boating, ete. Picturesque old Barns. Garage for 4 cars, 


Electric light and water by automatic engine. Complete central heating. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £4,500 WITH 4 TO 5 ACRES 
OR £7,000 WITH MEADOWLAND, IN ALL 41 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 











Qrosvenor 8121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|! 
NEWBURY 2 MILES SURREY— NEAR GUILDFORD 


In an open situation with pleasant prospect ; ideal for daily London travel. 





400ft. above sea, with lovely views (London about 1 hour). 











A COMPLETELY MODERNISED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE A LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
14 BED. 5 BATH. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. of mellowed brick, but with aan conveniences fitted; about 8 bedrooms, 
erer -to-date comfo 4 ERY 2 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. 
tat inate atta TROUT saninien rane. COTTAGE. PLEASANT WELL-MAINTAINED GROUNDS. 
50 ACRES. TO BE LET OR SOLD LOW PRICE WITH 34% OR 35 ACRES 
Owner's Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
Between Dorking and Reigate: "bus near: London 40 minutes by rail. 5OOft. above sea. Wilts Borders about 8 miles. 











A CHARMING OLD HOUSE ' . Si oe 
of mellowed brick, dating back to 1600, skilfully modernised and enlarged ; 10 bed, AN OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
4 bath, 2 dressing and 3 reception rooms ; central heating, main electricity, gas and Carefully modernised with interesting panelling and fireplaces; 19 bedrooms (inc. 
water supply ; delightful grounds with hard court : farmbuildings ; park-like pasture attics), 6 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms ; electric light, main water; outbuildings ; 
bordered by a brook. GOOD FARMHOUSE of 6 bedrooms; cottages ; lovely old grounds. 
FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 700 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries. Wesdo, London. 





MYTON HALL, NORTH RIDING 
14 miles York. 3 miles Helperby. 


es," An Old Jacobean 
Residence, containing 
oak panelled lounge 
and staircase, 5 re- 
ception rooms, 20 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 





Main electric light. 
Co.’s water. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Inexpensive grounds, 
walled kitchen gar- 
den and parkland. 


To Let Furnished or Partly Furnished, Reasonable Rent. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,269.) 


LONDON 40 MILES 
A most Attractive Estate in Miniature ; 570ft. up, facing south. 
Attractive brick and 
tile Residence, in 
lovely setting; hall, 
3 reception, billiard 
room, 11 bed, 3 bath- } 
rooms; Co.’s_ elec- 
tricity and _ water, 
centralheating, 
modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Cottages. 
Well-matured 
gardens, tennis lawn, | 
woodland. 
Over 26 Acres 
For Sale at a Tempt- 
ing Price. : y $ cto’ a 
Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES J, PARRIS, Tunbridge Wells and Crowborough ; 
or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,089.) 








HIGH UP IN BUCKS 
26 miles London, in rural countryside 
i ‘in A genuine XVIth cen- 

tury House built of 
brick with thatched 
roof and fitted with 
modern comforts and 
conveniences, 2-3 re- 
ception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms (h. and ¢.), 2 

bathrooms. 

Garage. Cottage. 

Delightful gardens of 

2 ACRES. 
For Sale or to Let 
2. Unfurnished. 
K & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,254. 






Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRAN 








CHILTERN HILLS 


Between Chesham and Tring and about 25 miles from London. 


An attractive 
Country House _ 
in a beautiful position 
600ft. up, with fine 
views. 3 reception, 
9 bed and dressing, 
2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s_ electric light, 
central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 
2 cottages. 
Attractive gardens 
and paddocks. 

7 or 39 Acres. 
For Sale Freehold. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 














29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, over street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 aucTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 568!) w.! 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











CORNWALL 


FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


OXFORDSHIRE 


NORTH KENT 


Within 26 miles of London, and under 3 miles 
from Electric Train Service. 
The Valuable Agricultural and Sporting Property 
COURT FARM, LUDDESDOWN 


3 bathrooms. 
A Comfortable Farm House, Buildings, and 2 Cottages, : ‘ane apne . a: acai ictal 
with about 232 Acres of Arable, 166 Acres of Grazing, COMPANY'S WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
and 120 Acres of mature Woodland ; in all MAIN DRAINAGE. 


NEARLY 520 ACRES 3 cottages. Stabling. Garages 


Between Oxford and Banbury. 


IMPOSING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 


Between Bude and Padstow. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


With marine views. 
3 or 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CAPITAL SECONDARY HOUSE. 
Ample buildings. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. (In a ring fence.) WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS and PADDOCKS. 
Giardens—dow small cove With Vacant Possession at Michaelmas, or Let. would 
er a eee form an attractive investment, with possibilities of 13 ACRES 


Capital Appreciation. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION. 
Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. ONLY £5,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 
































rel: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK rel: 


CHIPPING 


“46378. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON NORTON 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM - 

















ELIZABETHAN GEM IN UNSPOILT BUCKS 
¥ } = oa ; 24 miles from Winslow 
sf : and 7 miles from 
Bletchley. 
2 reception rcoms. 
3 bedrooms. 
Bathroom (h. and c.). 


Electric light and 
power. 


mY Ty | 


bie Rl ME. 


Central Heating. 
Outbuildings. 


STABLING. 





GARAGE. 
4 ACRES 
JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


OXFORD 9 MILES 
CHARMING MODERNISED JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 
3-4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Central Heating. 
PRICE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES, £3,000 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


6 miles from Banbury 
and 16 miles from 
Oxford. 


Charming 
Gabled Tudor 
VILLAGE 
HOUSE 
2-3 reception rooms. 
6 bedrooms, 
Bathroom (h. and c.). 
All Main Services. 
Walled Garden. 
GARAGES. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








THE OLD RECTORY, NOKE 


In an unspoilt Viilage 6 miles from Oxford. 
3-4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


4 ACRES 
PRICE £2,250 OR REASONABLE OFFER 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 





Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


SOMERSET, DORSET AND WILTS BORDERS 





Sans e 








FACING SOUTH 


380ft. abore sea evel with glorious far- 


reaching views. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


in quiet and restful position 


ENTRANCE HALL, 4 EXCELLENT 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 STAIRCASES, 
1! BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 
BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE 


OFFICES, 
Electric Main Central | Good 
Lght. water. heating. } order. 





GARAGE, STABLING, 
3 COTTAGES (One Let). 





DELIGHTFUL BUT 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
8 ACRES. 


HOME FARM OF 45 ACRES 
WITH MODERN COWHOUSE FOR 20 
LET AT £144 PER ANNUM. 


TO BE SOLD 
OR LET PARTIALLY FURNISHED 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arl ngton 


Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.50,830. 
(REG. 8222.) 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF BUCKS 


2380ft. up in well wooded country. 


A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE OF ABOUT 205 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD 
FARMHOUSE 


Skilfully modernised and possessing every 
modern convenience without detriment 
to its old-world charm. 

Outer and inner halls, spacious lounge and 
dining rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and compact offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 

Several of the principal rooms have open 
fireplaces and heavily beamed ceilings. 


Central heating. 
Company's water. 


Main electricity. 





2 COTTAGES. STABLING, 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 


Fine range of thatched outbuildings. 


THE GROUNDS 
are nicely laid out in keeping with the 
character of the residence and compris« 
flower beds and borders, choice Rock 
Garden, 60 acres Woodland, and grassland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £12,500 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.48,826.) 

(REG, 8222.) 





GLORIOUS POSITION ON ASHDOWN FOREST 


Close to the famous Golf Course, 400ft. up with a South aspect. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


A BEAUTIFUL LUTYENS 
HOUSE 


Just recently been redecorated and modernised 
at great cost. 
HALLS, 
# RECEPTION ROOMS, 
& BEDROOMS, 


3 BATHROOMS AND OFFICES WITH 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 


pee 


Recommended from personal inspection by HAMPTON & SONS, 





DOUBLE GARAGE AND 
COTTAGE, 


FINELY TIMBERED 
PARKLAND 


ornamental and tennis lawns, flower 
gardens, good kitchen garden and wood- 
land ; in all about 


22 ACRES 
AN  EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE 
PROPERTY WITH IMMEDIATE 


POSSESSION. 


6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A1. (€.49,100A.) (REG, 8222.) 





IN LOVELY COUNTRY ON THE BORDERS OF 


WEST SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE 


High, with beautiful unspoiled views. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


enjoying perfect se- 
clusion. Long drive 
approach. 3 reception, 
% bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms. Oak floors, 
wash basinsin principal 
bedrooms. Main elec- 
tric light and water. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE with cot- 
tage attached. 
Finely timbered gar- 
dens with 2. tennis 
courts, kitchen garden 
and 2 paddocks, re- 
mainder delightful 
woodland, 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT TEMPTING 
PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, S.W.A. (H.50,206.) (REG, 8222.) 








Surrounded by Surrey’s most beautiful Heath and Commonlands, in a safe area. 


ONLY I8 MILES FROM LONDON 


Unusual opportunity to Rent Furnished, Unfurnished, or to Buy on Moderate Terms. 
A CHARMING 
COTTAGE-STYLE 

RESIDENCE 
admirably appointed, 
and with all modern 
conveniences, including 

central heating. 

5O00ft. up. 

Drive approach. 
Hall,3 reception, loggia, 
2 staircases, 11 bed and 
dressing, 4 baths and 

complete offices. 


GARAGE 4 CARS. 





LOVELY GARDENS, Hard Tennis Court, productive Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 


(8.29,087.) wG. 8222. ) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER | 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telephone No. : 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Regent 4304. 








Uninterrupted views to Leith 
Hill and North Downs. 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF TOWN. 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
UP-TO-DATE AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


Ideal situation in 
entirely rural Country. 


THOROUGHLY THROUGHOUT. 


Approached by a long Carriage 
Drive. 





It contains : 
HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7-9 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 
MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


All main services. 





GARAGES. »2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES VINERY AND PEACH HOUSE. 


The Gardens are of outstanding merit and form an exceedingly pleasant and secluded setting. They include wide-spreading lawns, flower gardens, 
park-like meadowland, a stream and 2 large ponds providing excellent coarse fishing. 


ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and most strongly recommended by@Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,099.) 








Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


ADJOINING LARGE ESTATES 


BERKSHIRE 


Electric trains 50 minutes. 








London 30 miles. 
BUILT A FEW YEARS AGO REGARDLESS 
OF EXPENSE. 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


In a quiet and much-sought-after position. 250ft. up. 
Vine views. 

8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 

3 DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS, LOGGIA AND 
FIRST-RATE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE for 4 cars. 
The Gardens are a feature with the minimum 
of upkeep, stone terraces, lawns, etc. ; 
in all about 4 ACRES 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


Full details of the Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 























5 
' 


’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





£1,650 BARGAIN 
LINCS 50 miles from Coast, under 100 
° London, in small pleasant Town. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception, bathroom, 8/9 bedrooms. 
Electricity. All main services. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Delightful secluded Gardens, lawns, orchard, etc. 14 Acres. 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,416.) 
£2,500 BARGAIN 4 ACRES 
HEREFORDS Mile from Ross Station, 
250ft. up. 
Lovely outlook, near the Wye. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
3 reception, 2 bath-dressing rooms, 8 bedicoms 
(some fitted basins, h. and c.). 
_ Main services. Garages. 
Inexpensive Grounds, tennis and croquet lawns. 
= garden, fruit trees and paddocks. 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,180. 


Exceptional Property. REASONABLE PRICE 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


500ft. up. Outskirts Village with Station. 
LOVELY CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 
3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. 
Main electricity. Garage, Stabling, Farmbuildings. 
Inexpensive Gardens, excellent Grass and Arable land. 
ACRES (would divide) 
: Bounded for ? mile by River Coln. 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) 


miles 





Kitchen 








£2,500 WITH 3 ACRES. (More available.) 
DEVON Beautiful position 850ft. up, on edge 
of Moor, on gravel. 
WELL-BUILT COUNTRY USE 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light (free); central heating ; telephone; gravitation 
water. 
Stabling. Garages. Beautifully timbered GROUNDS 
INTERSECTED BY STREAMS. HARD TENNIS 
COURT, rock garden, waterfalls, kitchen garden, paddock 
and woodland ; in allabout 14 Acres, 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,024.) 


COTSWOLDS & MALVERNS 


Between, and with views of, 3 miles from Cheltenham. 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
200 yards from quiet road. Fxcellent orcer. 

3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. 

* 4ga”™ cooker. Electric light. Main water, Central heating. 
Garage for 2. 8 loose boxes. Cottage. Farmery. 
Inexpensive Grounds, small piece of woodland, and several 
enclosures. Well-watered pasture. 








80 ACRES EDUCED PRICE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (18,028.) 
3% ACRES 


£3,800 
THREE BRIDGES figerms 
Main Line. 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
2 reception, sun room, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Inexpensive Grounds, tennis, ete. 
garden and pretty woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Garage. Kitchen 


(16,303.) 





27 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE 
SURREY Lovely Leith Hill country, safe area, 
550ft. up on light soil. Golf. Hunting. 
UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4-5 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
Chauffeur’s Flat. Entrance Lodge. Stabling. Garages. 
HARD and GRASS TENNIS COURTS. Beautiful 
Grounds. SWIMMING POOL. Kitchen garden, glass- 
houses ; orchard and park-like pasture. 


Main water and electricity. 


Thoroughly recommended afterinspection by TRESIDDER 
and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,009.) 





£1,800 WITH 12 ACRES 


HEREFORDS 


Magnificent views, T50ft. up. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
suitable for School, ete. 


bathrooms, 12/15 bedrcoms (some fitted 
basins, h. and ¢.). 


54 miles Ross-on-Wye, 
5 mile Village. 


5 reception, 2 


Gas lighting (main electric light available). 

Grounds, Kitchen garden and pasture. 
UP TO 30 ACRES 

with Cottages available if wanted. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Garage for 2. 


(6555.) 








[OR SALE.—DETACHED HOUSE in lovely position 
at Sutton, Surrey (neutral area), well laid-out secluded 
rden. Accemmodation comprises 3 bedrooms; dining- 
om with parquet floor, Bratt Colbran fireplace with marble 
rround ; lounge with sun parlour 26ft. by 16ft. on garden 
nt; modern bathroom; kitchen with Hartley & Sugden 
iler; refrigerator; gas cooker. Electre light and power 
all rooms; 2 telephones. Convenient for stations, yet 
ir_open country. Suit business man with family. Price 
!.475 Freehold, or would let furnished 33 guineas per week. 
* 4.633,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
/vent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


FRUIT FARMS, Etc. 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2,6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 











ORDON APPLE TREES.—A valuable planta- 
tion of choice varieties, affording a healthy, profitable 
and interestingoccupation amidst glorious surroundings. 





Kent-Sussex Border. Cost over £2,000. Accept first 
reasonable offer.—** A.630." ¢’o COUNTRY LIFE Offices 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 

















Vill. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at i 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS sete ett “tater 85, | 


12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ABOUT | HOUR’S RAIL OF TOWN 


and 38 miles by road, 


4 MODERN UP-TO-DATE RESI- 
£6, 500. DENCE with 7 principal bedrooms, 2 


- main electric light and water; garage ; 
grounds: tennis court; kitchen gardens 
and paddock. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 7 ACRES 


GEORGE 


bi athrdoms, ete. 
lovely wooded 


Inspected and — inighly recommended — by 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
(D.1 108.) 





SOMERSET (not on the Coast) 


High position with splendid views. 





VERY ATTRACTIVE STONE- 


FOR SALE A | 
BULLT RESIDENCE, in faultless order and ready 


11 bedrooms (h. and ce. basins), 

4 baths, 4 reception rooms, billiard room; central heating 

and all main services; garage, stabling, 2 cottages; 
delightful inexpensive grounds, pastureland, 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


for immediate occupation ; 


Owner's Agents: 








Street, W.1. (C.7068.) 


Extremely Low Reserve. 
SOUTHLANDS MANOR, DENHAM 


Lovely unspoilt Bucks ; 16 miles W. of hendions station 1% miles, 





This. HISTORICAL PICTURESQUE RESI- 


13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms ; cs wl conveniences ; lodge, garages, stabling; 
large barn ; charmingg rounds with streams, meadowland ; 
in all about 32 ACRES. To be offered to AUCTION on 
Wednesday, 21st August next (unless previously Sold 
Privately). 

Particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. Woop, NASH & Co., 
6, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 ; or of the Joint 
Auctioneers, Messrs. A. C. FRosT, 21, Station Parade, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks, and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 
25, Mount Street, W.1 (or at their other offices). 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE : 





















































salen 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
; 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE WESTERN MIDLANDS IN ~- peng we pagers VILLAGE 
reap aes aed , ceeieeeie ithin easy reach of an important Town. 
FARM OF 200 ACRES Within easy reach of important centres. 
in a ring fence A BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED A PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE ae GEORGIAN RESIDENCE , ; Originally 2 cottages, modernised and having all main 
‘ > 4 \ rien a pense Sage vr omen _ aren services. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom 
with 5-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, 45-90 bedrooms, ne al — separate ane and usual offices. 
Modern Farm Buildings. Modern conveniences. Garage and Stabling. Large Garage with loft over. 
LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. Ornamental and "ean cana Small walled Garden, well laid-out with flowers, ete. 
TO BE LET URN 
TO BE SOLD All further details from CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Mount street, W. Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1- 
AN EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE 43 miles from Basingstoke. A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
In capital order and on 2 floors. A WELL-FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE F 
: 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- » recep 5 ™ a oe - cars, ~Terppriorpiaa ialiaaae 
rooms ; all conveniences. rooms ; all modern conveniences. Central heating 
: ? : Garages and outbuildings. . dot bi 
Garages, Stabling. 2 cottages, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. kitchen garden, orchard and Company's water and electric light. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, wood and parkland ; in paddock, 2 cottages. ' Stabling. 
all about 7 ACRES Garages. 
40 Acres. For Sale or to be Let Furnished To be LET UNFURNISHED at a reasonable rent. ABOUT 9 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
BRUTON, KNOWLES ©& CO., 
Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 
FOR SALE. IN SAFETY AREA. IN F 
A SUPERB AND SMALL i 
XiVth CENTURY HOUSE , — ! 
Built in Chaucer and Wycliffe days. Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 
TO BE SOLD WITH UNIQUE XVTH AND XVITH t 
CENTURY FURNITURE. 
“The best of its kind ny — England ” ~~ j 
comment by the late Mr. Hudson, of Country Life. 
S.tuated in glorious country next Duchy of Cornwall ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER | 
property. i 
FOR HISTORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS, see Telephone: Telegrams: | 
“ Country Life,” of May 10th and 17th, 1924. 2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. { 
Apply F. M.-J., Woodlands Manor, MERE, WILTS i 








NE HOUR LONDON (secluded country district). 


Charming HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Company’s electric light and water. 
Cencral heating. “Aga” cooker. Pretty grounds with 
2 tennis courts. Immediate Sale desired.—Stronely recom- 


mended by the 
Street, 


Agents: 
Northampton. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
(9330.) 


Bridge 





DEVON COUNTRY HOUSE, in _ beautiful: and 
pe aceful surroundings, outskirts of Village. 3 recep- 


tion rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric Light. Central Heating. 
36 ACRES OF LAND, including delightful Gardens, 
Court, Woodlands and Pasture £5,000. 
mended by the Sole Agents: SNELL’s, 


7 bedrooms, 


Tennis 
Strongly recom- 
Axminster. 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


VALE OF AYLESBURY, OR NEAR. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, with early possession, 
SMALL FARM of about 60 Acres. Must have good 
small house, with main water and clectricity laid on.— 
4.629,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








Small COUNTRY PROPE TY, 2-3 en 4-6 
bedrooms.—Full particulars to “* A. 32,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Gz urden, London, W.C,2. 


ANTED WITHIN 12 MI wines gov 
6 


COUNTY DURHAM, WEARDALE.—To Let : 
good GROUSE MOORS of 8,000, 13,000 and 7,40‘ 
Acres respectively.—For full particulars apply to SMITHS 
GORE & Co., Land .Agerts, 7, Little College Street 
Westminster, S.W. 1, or 81, Bondgate, Darlington 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES | 
17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Business Established orer 100 years. i 


EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





ABOUT 6 MILES FROM GUILDFORD. 





WEST SURREY 


An attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
situate on high ground 
with excellent views 
PANELLED HALL, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
11 BED AND DRESSING 


ROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


All main services. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
COTTAGE. 


EXCEPTIONAL GOLFING FACILITIES. 





Charming well-timbered Pleasure Grounds with tennis lawns, borders per shetatialn ; in all ABOUT 6 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


Owner's Agents: 


Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(13,657.) 








| DEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter).—Attractive 
MODERN HOUSE, 450ft. up, amidst sloping wood- 
lands. +4 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage 
and stabling. 2 Cottages. Charming Grounds, with 
tennis court and swimming pool. Rough shooting 
over 600 acres. To Let Furnished on reasonable terms. 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount rye a 
(15, 








SOMERSET (Yeovil 7 miles).—Attractive STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE with old mullion windows, standing 
in finely timbered grounds. 3-4 reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. Electric 
light; main water. Garage and stabling. Gardener's 
cottage. Charming Gardens and Grounds, interspersed 
with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen garden and 
pastureland ; n all about 9144 ACRES. Hunting and 
Golf. For Sale Freehold at a Reduced Price. 








WALES (in North-West Carmarthenshire, 5 miles 
from Llandovery ).— Large HOUSE of Georgian design, 
suitable for aschool. Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 
16 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Electricity 
and central heating. Garage for 10 cars ; stabling for 6. 
Gardener’s cottage and 2 lodges. Hard tennis court. 
Shooting, Fishing and Golf. To Let Furnished (or 
partly Furnished) at a reasonable rental, or for Sale 
with about 2,000 acres. 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, Mount Street, W.1 

















4314.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) reemge: Soips 
| 
"RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | Gitmx. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





WEST SUSSEX 
Ost, ATTRACTIVE MINIATURE. ES 
TATE of 75 AC RES (65 let off), in a lovely district. 
THE RESIDENCE, which is capable of enlargement, 
contains: 
3 SITTING ROOMS 4-5 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Electric light. 
Cottage. Stablingand garage. 
“TIMES” PRICE. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
S.W.1. (L.R.19,280.) 


Central heating. 


James's Place, 





COTSWOLD HILLS 
FINE OLD. STONE MANOR HOUSE, ina 
favourite district, and in beautiful order; mode Thised. 
3 SITTING ROOMS. 
9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
2 cottages 


“PRICE £6,500. 
(L.R.13,432.) 


80 ACRES. 


FARMS FOR INVESTMENT 


CORNWALL.—220 ACRES and SMALL HOUSE. 
Let at £180 p.a. PRICE £4,200. (L.F.15,585.) 


SOMERSET.—530 ACRES, to show 4 per cent. 
(L.F.10,385.) 


WILTSHIRE.—204 ACRES; OLD STONE HOUSE, 
Good buildings. Trout stream. Well let. PRICE 
£4,100. (L.F.10,461.) 


WESTERN MIDLANDS.—400 ACRES; fine Dairy 
Farm. 13 miles fishing. Cottages. GENTLE- 
MAN’S RESIDENCE. A really fine opportunity. 

F.15,393.) 


Cottages ; building 
Let at £410 p.a. 
(L.F.19,516.) 


SHROPSHIRE.-—370 ACRES. 
for 65 cows. PRICE £9,250. 





HIGH DORSET 
ANOR HOUSE (amidst beautiful surroundings). 
—Would be SOLD with or without its HOME 
FARM of 127 ACRES, which is let at £190 per annum, 
Accommodation : 4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light. 
GARAGE. 4 COTTAGES. 
Simple gardens. 
PRICE AS A WHOLE, £8,500, or near offer. 
Proposals for Manor House only considered. 

(L.R.11,344.) 


N.-WEST BUCKS 
EORGIAN ,RESIDENCE. in small but beautiful 


park of 2 ES. Everything in first-rate 

order: just over an hour from London, 
4 SITTING ROOMS. 
2 NURSERIES. 





9 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


Main electricity. Central heating. 


A REALLY NICE PROPERTY AT A 
REASONABLE PRICE. 
(L.R.12,250.) 











SOUTHERN MIDLANDS 
A Bargain at £3,000 
(Farm adjoining can be had.) 


Rural surroundings, convenient for fast trains to London. 


Lounge halland 3sitting rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Centralheating. Electriclight. Excellent 
building. Lovely gardens. 4 cottages. 


Nearly 12 ACRES 
PRICE, £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1 
L.R. 19,596.) 


11 MILES WEST OF BIRMINGHAM 


One of the finest Modern Freehold 
Residences around Birmingham. 


Magnificently built and containing briefly 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 

2 maids’ rooms. Perfect domestic quarters, 
Lodge. Swimming pool. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 53 ACRES. 
To be viewed by appointment. 

Apply JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3 (COLmore 4050). 

















TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 








SURREY 


Only 10 miles from West End. 


FOR SALE LOW PRICE 
he above LOVELY OLD HOUSE, erected in 1650, and 
‘ving panelled rooms, secret cupboard and other inter- 
‘ting features—3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Partial central heating. 

2 GARAGES, STUDIO, WORKSHOP, Ete. 
OVELY OLD GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 
ine timber, lawns, Dutch garden, ponds and fountains, 
ream, kitchen garden.—Recommended by MAPLE & Co. 








EXPERT VALUERS 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 


INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 


REPORTS AND VALUATIONS ON 
STRUCTURE 
SURVEYS OF CONDITION 


SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 








FOR SALE 
HIS LOVELY OLD HOUSE, in favourite 


district under 1 hour from Town. Long carriage 
drive with pretty Lodge at entrance. 3 large reception, 
8 bed rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and water from 
mains. Beautiful Gardens and parklike land extending 


to about 50 ACRES 


Full details from MAPLE & Co., as above. 





(MAPLE & Co.‘s advertisements continued on page xi.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three iines.) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM. 400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

“I ‘ 
“> 
ary, ) Mee Sg Fase, ~ "Khe £55 45. he” Soe 
. rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception. Garages, 
RIS BAL MALS A) —— p Bate | ove afd Se Tg ‘Gamal tae tee Foe ‘eth: MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 
FREEHGLD FOR SALE with 120 ACRES.—Illustrated brochure of the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
RURAL HAMPSHIRE AN EARLY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN BUCKS 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE IN FAULTLESS ORDER Occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. 
0 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY AND FINE BEECH WOODS. 
Electric light Central heating. 8 principal bedrooms ; 3 bathrooms, billiard room ; period panelling in 
GARAGES, ETC. 3 reception rooms; main electric light and water; central heating. 
LOVELY OLD WALLED GARDENS. HARD COURT. STABLING, COTTAGES. FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS" 


1 or 2 Cottages. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED ABOUT 50 ACRES. FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS with many fine specimen trees, 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 








A CHARMING GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE IN WILTSHIRE 


Close to the Downs. Nearly 500ft. up. In a delightful secluded position. Just under 2 hours from Paddington. 
EXTREMELY WELL APPOINTED, IN PERFECT 
CONDITION AND EQUIPPED WITH EVERY 
CONVENIENCE. 
Possessing a charming interior containing many 
features, including 2 Adams fireplaces, mahogany doors 
tnd spacious rooms. Lounge hall, 3 reception, kitchen 
with ** Aga’ cooker, maids’ sitting room, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Eleetrie light. 
HEATED GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
Large Barn. Stabling for 9. 
2 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS surrounded by high walls ; tennis 
aud other lawns, well-stocked vegetable garden and 
meadows. Intersected by River Kennet. 


= TO BE SOLD WITH 20 ACRES FREEHOLD. WILL SELL QUICKLY 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piceadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 











A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION IN LOVELY SURREY HILLS 


650ft. above sea lere!. Quiet and secluded yet easily accessible. 37 minutes from London. 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Is a copy of a Somerset Manor House. 
Extremely well appointed, in excellent condition and 
easy to run. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 baths. 


Oak panelling and floors. 


All main services connected, including Company's 
eleciric light and power, gas and water. Main drainage. 


2 GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
THE WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 
form a most attractive feature; tennis and other 
lawns, flower beds and herbaceous borders, yew hedges 
and many flowering and evergreen shrubs and trees 


FOR SALE WITH 1% ACRES. FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE 


Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








NORTH SOMERSET DORSET—Pine and Heather District 


S00ft, up on red sand soil. Amidst perfect unspoilt country between the Quantock and EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR INVALID OR RETIRED MAN. 
Brendon Hills. Near village and station, Minehead 12 miles. Taunton 12 miles. Easy drive Bournemouth, close to well-known golf links, and 4 miles quaint old-world town, 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE ARCHITECT BUILT HOUSE 
Facing South with glorious views to Exmoor. Carefully modernised. of modern construction, incorporating labour-saving principles and approached by 


300-yard drive 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM, ETC. 





cunt i Main water and ‘electric light. GARAGE. ; 
DETACHED GARAGE. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. LOVELY GARDEN with lawn, flower borders, kitchen garden and orchard. Congenial 
1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £1,300 society. Open moorlands for walking and riding. Fine healthy climate. 
[IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. PRICE FREEHOLD £1,950. A VERITABLE GIFT 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see page Xiv.) 
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i Telegrams : = ray 
mal azectme, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «ctr 
i London.”’ & e Mayfair 63 ( ines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





SOUTH DEVON 


IN AND ADJOINING THE LOVELY VALLEY OF THE DART, 


SHARPHAM ESTATE, ASHPRINGTON, TOTNES 
comprising: 
THE ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WITH BEAUTIFUL, ORIGINAL ADAM STYLE DECORATIONS. DELIGHTFUL SITUATION, LOVELY GARDENS AND PARK 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 


6 FARMS FROM 41 TO 339 ACRES. 3 SMALLHOLDINGS. 37 COTTAGES. THE DURANT ARMS. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES. 78 ACRES OF WOODLANDS. MAGNIFICENT TIMBER. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


1,276 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY Messrs. RENDELLS, Chagford, Devon; in conjunction with Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London. W.1. 





; 
| BY DIRECTION OF LADY HANBURY. TO LET OR FOR SALE ArT ONE TIME THE HOME OF WILLIAM PITT, THE ELDER. 
| 


| KINGSTON MAURWARD 


ABOUT 2 MILES FROM THE COUNTY TOWN OF DORCHESTER, WITH EASY ACCESS TO THE COAST. 
This Dignified 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
built 1720 


tanding high in magnificently timbered 
vark, with lake of 84 acres, is admirably 


GROUNDS 


HOUSE 





f »lanned for entertaining, the principal ABOUT 13 MILES OF TROUT-FISHING. 
i apartments being large and lofty. Good covert shooting. 
Z \ \pproached by carriage drive through the HUNTING WITH - PACKS. 
, 5 ark, and having Near golf links. 
OUTER AND SALOON HALLS. THE ESTATE IS FOR SALE 
SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. WITH ABOUT 137 
20 BEDROOMS. or would be LET, Furnished or 
7 BATHROOMS, and Unfurnished. 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODA- ; ae 
TION, EXCELLENT OFFICES, Has been exceptionally well maintained by 
ETC. the late Sir Cecil Hanbury. 
Further particulars of >» Agents: 
Co.'s electric light. Radiators throughout, urther particulars of the Agent 





Ample water. Modern drainage. London, W.1. (60,892.) 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR OR DOWER 


Park. Numerous Cottages. 


D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 








COURT RD., W.l MAPLE & CO., iro. * MAYFAIR, WI 


(REGENT 4685) 





HAMPSTEAD (close to Avenue Road) 


A SHORT MOTOR DRIVE ONLY FROM THE WEST END. CONVENIENT FOR A CITY MAN. 


DETACHED. 9 BEDROOMS. 
NON-BASEMENT. : 
WILLETT-BUILT. 


3 BATHROOMS. 
Several fixed basins, 
SUITE OF 
3 GROUND FLOOR 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 


BILLIARDS ROOM. 


LOUNGE HALL. 
CLOAKROOM. 
USUAL OFFICES. 


GROUNDS 
WITH GRASS TENNIS 
CENTRAL HEATING 


and 


IN ALL OVER AN 





INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 


THE RESIDENCE 
ALSO SINGLE-STORIED BRICK GARAGE. 





GARDENER’S OR MAID’S FLAT (WITH BATHROOM), AND STORAGE OR STABLING UNDER. 
DETACHED BRICK GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, WITH FLAT AND BATHROOM OVER 


Price and illustrated particulars from MAPLE & COo., LTD., as above. who have inspected and highly recommend this delightful Property. 














MOST DELIGHTFUL 








(For continuation of Marre & Co., Lrp.’s advertisements see page ix.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. I: OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, FAL. . 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.I. 

H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI pwee LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


2 MILES FROM HENLEY-ON-THAMES AND ABOUT 21 MILES FROM OXFORD. 


TO BE SOLD 
this very delightful part Freehold 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


restored and modernised at very great expense in 
conformity with the period. 
4 excellent bedrooms (2 with basins, h. and c.), 
2 tiled bathrooms, 2 good rooms for maids, 
oak- panelled lounge hall, oak-panelled and 
beamed dining room, spacious panelled lounge, 
large old barn now used as a study, library, 
servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 
HEATED GARAGE for 2 cars, store rooms, ete. 
BUNGALOW 
containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
comprising Dutch and Italian gardens, rock garden, 
walled garden with swimming pool, wide spreading 
lawns and vegetable garden, orchard and meadowland, 
the whole extending to an area of about 


10 ACRES 


Particulars with price and orders to view can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourncmouth. 


BERKSHIRE 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 2 MILES FROM NEWBURY RACE COURSE; 1 HOUR’S MOTOR DRIVE FROM ASCOT. EXCELLENT 
EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE TO LONDON. 








IN A VERY POPULAR 


ENTRANCE LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGES AND CHAUFFEUR’S 
COTTAGE, 


Near to several good golf courses. Fishing 
obtainable in the renowned River Kennet. 


Company's electric light. 


A VERY CHOICE 
Good Farmbuildings. 


FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
with AND GROUNDS 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE BOUNDED ON ONE SIDE BY A 
built in 1760, and standing in a well- RIVER. 


timbered park, Walled kitchen garden, wide-spreading 


lawns, 2 tennis courts and cricket pitch. 


12 bed and dressing rooms, nursery suiie 
The whole extends to an area of 


and bathroom, 4 other bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, gun room, servants’ hall, about 
complete domestic offices. 50 ACRES 





THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN WELL MAINTAINED AND AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF MONEY HAS BEEN EXPENDED ON IT. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX 


7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 
A VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 





Garages. Store-rooms. 
Potting sheds. Summer house. 
Company’s electric lighting. 


THE RESIDENCE 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly 
The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
and are easily maintained. There are a 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock ; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


6% ACRES 


constructed, the accommodation  ar- 
ranged so as to obtain the maximum 


amount of sun. 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, Titted bathroom, 
entrance and dining room (having fine 
carved oak panelling), lounge (with 
magnificent oak panelling), morning 
room, kitchen and complete domestic 


offices. 





For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers 


SITUATED IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


SURROUNDED BY FOREST LANDS. 





THE RESIDENCE COMPANY’S WATER. 
is built in the modern style ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


and isin excellent order and repair, 


Garage for 2 cars, 

2 greenhouses. 

2 loose boxes. 

Cow shed and pigsties. 


5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
(2 fitted with lavatory basins). 


3 MAIDS’ ROOMS. : 
Beautifully secluded grounds 


including 2 tennis lawrs, water garde! 
rockery, herbaceous borders, orchard, 
fields. 


PLAY ROOM. 
2 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
BATHROOMS. 
The whole extending to an area 
of about 


5 ACRES 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


KITCHEN and OFFICES. . ws aie 
on ; Se 





For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Phone: Ken, 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 


and Haslemere, 


aneee eee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 nner gti 











farrods, London. 
A _GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE WITH 18 ACRES c.13 


- age ~~" IN RURAL COUNTRY BETWEEN 
} ar ny? ee BEDFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
| “ - Picked position on a Hillside commanding fine Views 


4 reception (including lofty study or music room), 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central Heating. 

Co.'s electric light and power, ete. 
STABLING. GARAGES and 5 rooms over. 
INTERESTING GROUNDS 
Kitchen garden, orchard and parklike meadowland- 


IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD 
or AUCTION SEPTEMBER NEXT. ; 

Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) 


HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
ONE HOUR FROM LONDON. 


In a superb position on slope of hill, commanding 
extensive views of lovely wooded country ; elevation 600ft. ; 
near 2 golf courses ; riding and shooting. 


A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED HOUSE 


of modern construction in Spanish style, embodying 
7 characteristic features. 
3 reception rooms. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. Metwe drainage. 
Central heating. Independent hot water system. 


Garage 2 cars. 

LOVELY TERRACED GARDENS OF 
APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES. 
More land can be had if desired. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
with or without Contents 


- (mening ee | of re 
Inspected by the Sole Agents: Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, and High Street, Haslemere, Surrey. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 


BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS <5 


400ft. up. Facing acres of well-wooded common land. ’Bus service to Newbury, Andover or Winchester. 


_ 
EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
with drive approach. . 
Hall with cloakroom (h. and c.) and w.c., 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Fitted basins (h. and c.). 
Co.’s electric light and power. 
Main water. Up-to-date drainage. 


2 GARAGES. 

ABOUT [13 ACRES 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, Orchard and Paddock. 
FREEHOLD £2,850 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 


62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 816.) 


WEST CORNWALL 


4 miles from the Coast. 14 miles from Redruth. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 3 large reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern offices. d 
2 Garages, outbuildings, including an open-air sun 
lounge. 
Electric light. Good water and drainage. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
with tennis court, well-stocked kitchen garden, flower 
beds, sub-tropical plants, etc. 
IN ALL 3 ACRES 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
ENTIRE CONTENTS MIGHT BE SOLD. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
































RICKMANSWORTH 3 MILES 2 NEW FOREST c.4 DEVON c.3 











} ‘row i > b Views over Sea and Estuary. 
In undulating country, quietly retired from all traffic, yet Surrounded by Crown Land, immune from development ; ’ 
within % mile of village, on a "bus route. Handy for Bournemouth, Southampton, etc. Well-appointed FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
EARLY XVIith CENTURY RESIDENCE | COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE | About 200ft. above sea level. Fine views. 4 reception, 12 
. : . ; ‘ ; . P , | bed, bathroom. Main services. Central Heating. Ample 
restored and fitted with all modern conveniences. 3 recep- | Glazed and tiled entrance hall, 3 reception, 8 bed, marble Garage accommodation 
tion, 10 bed, 5 baths. Main water, electricity. and secondary bathrooms, lavatory basins. vELL-M ATUI ED GARDEXS — GROUNDS 
Stabling, Garage, Cottages by arrangement. Garage, Stabling, Cottage, outbuildings. Grounds of WE L-] - RE e siege i finee “ shai 
Gardens and Grounds of about 3 Acres, surrounded by natural beauty, oak trees, water garden, tennis and other rennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, 
FARM OF ABOUT 106 ACRES lawns, kitchen garden, rockery. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
House to Let Furnished, or the whole property would ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
be Jet Unturaished. FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. HaRRops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Harrops, Ltp.} 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HArRops, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 5 
ONLY JUST IN THE MARKET. c.13 
__ DORKING AND EPSOM <3 ON A DEVON ESTUARY  <2| Between DORKING AND HORSHAM 
hoice fone pith ap cases a High up on a Hillside with extensive Views. Delightful situation in rural surroundings. Price £2,500. 


3 reception, 5 bed, dressing room, bathroom, large play | in the Indian style. Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, 


partly creeper clad. spacious sun room, 4 bed, bathroom, compact offices. 





3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bath. _ Main services. PORE oo ON Garage. Outbuildings. Co.’s services. 
Central Heating. Garage 2 cars. Prinses ei ong Main drainage. Central Heating. Constant hot water. 
Beautiful Garden with trees and shrubs, tennis court, % EY DEV OTUT 2 a ee ’ : 
‘sitchen garden, about THREE-QUARTERS of an ACRE. Gardens and Grounds of about 14 ACRE. INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GARDENS, with Paddock. 
f LOW PRICE FREEHOLD QUICK SALE FREEHOLD, £2,000 In all nearly 2 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by : OR OFFER. Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HaRrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 








j (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


- 





DEVON AND DORSET BORDERS. 300 FEET UP 





WILL SELL QUICKLY AT £4,750 WITH 30 ACRES 


IN PERFECT CONDITION. AN INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED OLD 
HOUSE 
of considerable character, Tudor type, stone built, 
with stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. 
£3,000 spent on improvements in past three years. 
Very charming interior. 

Spacious hall, drawing room (46ft. long), 3 other recep- 
tion, kitchen (with “* Aga” cooker), 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. Oak floors. 
Fine old oak staircase. Running water in bedrooms. 

3 garages. Stables for 4. Tennis court. 
Grandly timbered GROUNDS and walled kitchen 
garden. 2 exceptionally good Cottages. 
The land includes 10 acres of pasture and 16 acres of 
woodland. Central for golf, salmon and trout fishing, 
hunting and shooting. 


ASTOUNDING VALUE 


Agents: F, L, MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








IDEAL HOME FOR LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


IN ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN PURLEY, SURREY 


HOOft, up, faring South, Perfect quietness and seclusion amidst countrified surroundings. Electric trains to City and West End in 25 minutes. Excellent shopping, 





scholastic and golfing facilities. 
AN INTERESTING REPLICA OF 
A TUDOR HOUSE 
With a wealth of oak panelling, oak beams and floors, 
3 reception, billiards room, & bed and dressing rooms, 
All main services connected. Radiators. 
DETACHED DOUBLE GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
which form a perfect setting. 
3% ACRES FREEHOLD 
For Sale at Less than Half Cost. 
This attractive residential property has been the subject 
of a special illustrated article in ** Country Life.” It is 
one of the ** Show Places” of the district. 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








BORDERS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND 





Agents: 


WILTSHIRE ON THE NORTH CORNISH COAST 


A SMALL ESTATE OF 45 ACRES 


Commanding Glorious Sea and Landscape Views. 43 miles from Newquay. 





Delightfully situated The property occupies 
inthe Beaufort a picked position 
Country, 400ft. above almost adjoining the 
sea level witha charm- beach. 
ing Tudor House of Quiet and peaceful, 
true Cotswold charac- approached from a 
ter, 3 reception, 8 bed- private road. The 
rooms, 3 bathrooms ; finely - constructed 
“* Esse ” cooker, Modern Residence is 
Central heating from a perfect sun-trap. 
automatic oil-burning Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
plant. Mainelectricity. tion, 9 bedrooms, 2 
Double Garage. : bathrooms. 
Stabling. Main electricity con- 
2 good Cottages. nected. Excellent water 
: supply. 
Attractive well-tim- G: — 
bered Gardens. Re- : Stapp 
mainder rich pasture. Gardens with lawns, 
Just in the marketand tlower garden, rockery 
: offered at th and kitchen garden. 6 a 
TEMPTING PRICE OF £6,000 3 ACRES FREEHOLD Reduced Price for Immediate Sale. 
F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ONE OF THE FINEST MODERN HOUSES 











SOMERSET, DORSET AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 
350FT. UP. WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OVER THE BLACKMORE VALE. 
In a good Social and Sporting neighbourhood. Peaceful and secluded position with all the amenities of a small country town immediately at hand. 
A STONE-BUILT TUDOR HOUSE 
OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND CHARM. 


Modernised and improved regardless of cost. 


With lounge-hall, fine drawing room (39ft. long), 
2 other reception, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


“Aga” Cooker, central heating, basins in bedrooms, 
main drainage, electricity, gas and water. 


GARAGES. STABLES. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


Tennis Court and Attractive Old Gardens. eee 


FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES AT MUCH BELOW ACTUAL COST 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 























(For continuation of F. L. MERCER & Co.’s advertisements see page x.) 
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The Authoritative Book for 
Model Railway Enthusiasts 


\)FFERED AT HALF PRICE 





‘NDOOR MODEL 
RAILWAYS 


By E. W. TWINING 


The Standard Work on 
Indoor Model Railways 


Fullest Information on : 
Early Small Gauge Railways : 
Origin of HO and OO Gauges. 
Gauges, Scales and Dimensions. 
Electric Traction Motors, Rota- 
tion and Reversing. 
Prototype Locomotives 
Modelling Same. 
Motor Mechanisms and Their 
Adaptation to Prototype Engines. 
The Twin Railway: Its Loco- 
motives and Electrical Working. 


HERE is a special opportunity for all 
model railway enthusiasts to obtain 
a comprehensive, lavishly illustrated 
standard work on the subject at half the 
published price. The author is one of 
the best known model railway experts, 
and his book deals with scales and 
dimensions, electric traction motors, 
reversing gear, modelling prototypes, 
motor mechanisms, carriages, wagons, 


and 


’ Electric Motor Coaches, Car- 

third-rail and two-rail systems, etc. Po 1 aaaaaan and Auto - 
u ie 

It contains 126 specially prepared scale Track, Layout and Engineering 
Works. 


drawings and photographs. Third-Rail and Two-Rail Systems. 
Control and Signalling. 
Architectural Features, etc., etc. 


Profusely Illustrated and 


Apply for a copy at once as supplies 














of this book are strictly limited. Handsomely Bound. 
Published 
at 
INDOOR MODEL Yours for 
RAILWAYS Ve 
HO and OO Gauges: POST THIS 





- COUPON TODAY 
To the Publisher, 
: I « Indoor Model Railways,” Tower 
=| House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2 











RAILWAYS at the special price of 


I 
Please send me INDOOR MODEL | 
2/6 plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 


l enclose P.O. value 3s. No. 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
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The 


Stlent 
Traveller 





Outstanding successes 
of the Chinese artist 


Chiang Yee 
In London 


4th Impression 
276 pages with 18 lithographs 


Now well known for his book on Lakeland, Chiang 
Yee here writes about the beauty of London in all its 
seasons, and gives his impressions of the life of 
Londoners, children, women, at galleries and theatres, 
at tea-table and dinner, with comparisons of Oriental 
customs. With many poems in Chinese script and 


translation. 
10/6 
In Lakeland 


2nd Impression 
64 pages with 13 lithographs 


“ The Silent Traveller | found enchanting. . One 
cannot read it without feeling that all our own nature 
description is over-written, that we begin by expecting 
too much from any poem.’”’—G. W. Stonier in the 
New Statesman and Nation. 
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In Wartime 
Recently published 
131 pages with paintings and drawings 


‘Mr. Chiang Yee’s book—not the first of ‘ The Silent 
Traveller’s ’ collected observations on London Life— 
is full gf humanity, of rich philosophy, of quiet 
Oriental humour, of stray thoughts and simple poetry.”’ 


—Evening News. 
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Britain’s vast war effort calls for weapons 
of every calibre. National War Bonds are 
the heavy guns of our war finance. They 

‘provide the means by which private indi- 
viduals, the Directors of business concerns, 
Executors and Trustees can help the Nation 
to victory. 

If you have £100 or more, buy National 
War Bonds. If you are a Director or 
Trustee, use your influence to sustain and 


increase the flow of investment. 


Buy National 
War Bonds 


1945-47 
34— Unlimited Issue 
—Continuously ‘‘on tap” 
A full Trustee Security—Price of Issue £100 per cent.—Subscription 
£100 or multiples of £100 will be received until further notice—Inte: 


accrues from date of purchase—Prospectus and application fo: 
obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, Lond. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


HE full use of cur scientific resources is essential 

if we are to win the war. ‘To-day they are being 

half used.”’ This is the indictment made in a 

remarkable symposium by twenty-five anonymous 
(but, we are assured, eminent) scientists, called “‘ Science 
in War,” published in the Penguin series. It covers the 
conduct of the war itself, the wounded, food, industry, 
and morale. Its general thesis is that, though science 
has achieved much (for example, the countering of the 
magnetic mine by degaussing), its contributions so far are 
of a negative character, and the scientific resources of the 
nation have not been mobilised, with the result that precious 
time and opportunities to forestall the enemy have been 
wasted. 

A sweeping accusation is made that, since most high 
administrative officers have had a classical training, they 
are almost completely ignorant of technical matters and 
have little conception of what scientific research is. This 
might be answered, of course, with the tu quoque vice versa 
argument. And when we come to the chapter on food and 
food production, to which we must content ourselves with 
alluding here, the writers’ failure to grasp the full implica- 
tions of the situation are certainly noticeable. ‘They deplore 
that scientific methods of making this country “ largely, 
perhaps entirely ” self-supporting on a balanced diet have 
not yet been adopted, and that there is little evidence that 
the advice of the Government’s scientific advisory com- 
mittee on food will be taken. It is, of course, unfortunate 
for this particular writer that it has been taken: the 
reinforcing of bread with Vitamin B,, and the distribution 
of cheap milk. Moreover, it is not only physiologically but 
politically important that we should consume plenty of 
meat, which scientists tell us is unnecessary, because the 
budgets of the Dominions and our relations with South 
America largely depend on our doing so. Again, they 
deplore, on the one hand, that the Government has closed 
agricultural colleges, and, on the other, that inefficient or 
perverse farmers are not being more vigorously instructed 
how to bring their land into a higher state of cultivation. 
Yet that is principally what the evicted occupants of agri- 
cultural colleges are engaged in doing, through the advisory 
committees of the county war agricultural committees, 
and it may well be that the practical experience of field- 
work that they are thus gaining will cornpensate for their 
temporary neglect of test tube and microscope. Much, 
too, is said of the neglect of fertilisers, though Sir R. Dorman 
Smith’s subsidising of basic slag is not mentioned, nor of 
the fact that, owing to its widespread use, it is practically 
unobtainable at present. 

These omissions and partial indictments, however, 
must not be taken as an excuse for not reading a highly 
stimulating and suggestive book. It is certain, and most 
necessary that, in order to win the war, much fuller use 
must be made of our resources of scientific genius. But 

far as food and food production are concerned, the 
layman may be advised to temper his enthusiasm by digest- 
ing the two complementary books, by Lord Northbourne 
and Sir Albert Howard, discussed by Lord Lymington on 
another page of this issue. The scientists offer us a daily 
biscuit which would contain all the vitamins we need at 
trifling cost. Yet it is far from certain that science, in 
its present stage, as applied to agriculture is not responsible 
for the very evils for which it castigates ignorance: soil 
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poverty, and human disease. There are organisms and 
biological processes in the soil, essential to human health, 
that may be killed by intensive chemical farming. In Sir 
Albert Howard’s view : “ artificial manures lead inevitably 
to artificial nutrition, artificial food, artificial animals, and 
finally, to artificial men and women,” who, no doubt, will 
take the artificial biscuit. 


NEW SHOOTING REGULATIONS 


AME forms an important contribution to the nation’s food 
supply in war-time, and the Order allowing grouse to be 
shot last Monday, a week before the time-honoured Twelfth, 
was sensible: not ihat our larders were empty, but because it 
wiil have enabled the reduction cf over-stocking (where there was 
evidence of it) by the killing off of old birds. But the advancing 
of the date for pheasants to September 1st seems _ ill-advised. 
There has been no preserving whatever this season ; consequently 
all pheasants are wild birds, and a September wild pheasant, 
although possibly a delicacy, is an arrant waste of good winter 
meat. Partridges—which, incidentally, are going to be very good 
this year—are not affected by the Order. The permission of 
Sunday shooting is being received with mixed feelings. All 
sportsmen are naturally prejudiced against this alteration of an 
old and beneficial custom, and probably few will take advantage 
of it. Certainly an organised shoot on a Sunday would arouse 
very strong resentment in the countryside ; but there is unlikely 
to be any this year whatever. Presumably the Minister has in 
mind the Service man or war-worker or farmer with game to be 
killed on his land but only Sunday on which to kill it. The danger 
is that, once allowed, Sunday shooting will be hard to stop. 


MELODRAMA ON THE FARM 


HE title of Mr. Street’s agricultural thriller, ‘A Crook in the 
Furrow,” comes to mind on reading of the death of the 
Hampshire farmer, Walden, after an all-night siege by the police. 
Yet he was not in the least a crook ; he was simply a pig-headed 
old man who proposed to do what he liked with his own and not 
what the Government liked, namely, to prepare part of his ground 
for a cereal crop. His was rather a character we should expect 
to find among the Starkadders of Coldcomfort Farm or in Mary 
Webb ; he was a little like the dour old miller in Trollope’s 
‘Vicar of Bullhampton.”” When an eviction order succeeded 
the cultivation order he barricaded himself in his farm, fired on 
the police, wounded several of them in a miniature “ Battle of 
Sidney Street,’ and was in the end shot dead when they fired in 
self-defence. There is no place in our civilisation for so obstinate 
an individualist, especially in such times as these, and yet it is 
hard not to feel a little sympathy with one who can carry his 
wrong-headed principles to such a length. The belief that our 
land is our own to do what we please with dies hard. 


LET THEM THINK 


HIS unfortunate farmer’s views as to his land will soon be 
those of a good many of us as to our private opinions. Are 
not the authorities in danger of thinking too much about what 
we and our neighbours are thinking about the war? First of 
all we were told to be very careful as to what we said in railway 
carriages, and probably that was all to the good. At any rate, 
nobody now talks about the war in trains, and those of us who 
are unsociable are left in peace. Then we were told not to spread 
alarm and despondency. The result was a series of convictions 
of persons who were at worst only fools. The Prime Minister 
was equally sensible and amusing on the subject, and the drive 
against vapouring idiots has died down. Now it appears that 
any one of sixty minions of the Ministry of Information may knock 
any day at our doors and ask us what we are thinking, while another 
one of them may listen, as Mrs. Gamp would say, “‘ unbeknownst,” 
to what we are saying. Has not this thinking business gone far 
enough? The sixty will only cost, we are told, such amounts 
as ‘‘are in accordance with the importance of the tasks they 
perform,” but in these hard times even this minute sum might 
be worth saving. So far as most of us can observe, the nation 
is at the moment singularly unanimous in its thoughts and might 
well be left to them 


PROFITEERING IN FRUIT 


N the old days (which, after all, were not so very long ago) 

local fruit harvests of strawberries, black currants, raspberries 
and cherries were eagerly “‘ prognosticated,”’ not only by farmers’ 
and labourers’ wives (acting singly or in concert), but by all the 
housewives in the neighbouring towns. They knew how the 
crop was going, when it was likely to reach the jam-making point, 
when the sugar should be bought and how much they might 
hope to get off the price if they waited just a little longer. ‘ 
What a different prospect to-day! Last Saturday, Sir Douglas 
McCraith, Chairman of the Price Regulation Committee of the 
North Midland Region, remarked upon the deplorable rise of 
the prices of fresh fruit the moment the issue of a sugar ration 
by the Ministry of Food was announced. He produced the figures 
for this year and last. Cherries were exactly twice as dear this 
season; and the increase in the price of strawberries, black 
currants and raspberries varied from 50 to 75 per cent. With 
a kncwledge of the comparative production figures he called this 
“‘ disturbing” ; and he warned the profiteers that to raise prices 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS HELP WITH THE HARVEST 
are two of the twenty Etonians working on farms at 
Ivinghoe, Bucks. ; 


to the highest figures the public is prepared to pay can only result 
in the sort of hardship that must not be allowed. In the House 
of Commons, on the other hand, when asked what housewives 
should do when unable to face the fruit prices, Mr. Robert Boothby 
advised them to refrain from buying, when the prices would soon 
come down! Unfortunately, most summer fruit is like the grass ; 
and the intervals between growing up, flourishing, being cut down 
and withering are scarcely sufficient to allow for adequate financial 
adjustment between the profiteer and his customer. 


ESCAPIST 


I sometimes wish that I might be 

A tree ; 

Not near a town 

To be cut down 

By devastating jerry-builder ; 

Not in a wood where crowds bewilder 

And sinister woodmen mark 

Your bark. 

But just one tree— 

Just me, 

In a field somewhere, 

One of those trees that are always there, 

Always have been and always will be. 

I don’t even mind 

What kind, 

Chestnut perhaps or sycamore, 

Some friendly sort that birds explore, 

With cows at ease 

About my knees 

And no road nigh 

Where men go by. 

Only a lane where blackbirds sing 

And children go blackberrying. 

Oh, if I were a tree like this 

It would be bliss 

To stand in grass 

Where no cars pass 

In a quiet, wide 

Green countryside— 

To have no sense of trouble brewing— 

Never to ask ‘“‘ What’s Hitler doing ? ”’ 
ELIZABETH SHANE. 


WILTON CARPETS AND MORRIS WALLPAPERS 


T is sad news that in a few weeks’ time the Wilton carpet 
factory is to close down. For over two hundred and fifty 
years carpets have been made continuously at Wilton, ever since 
the ninth Earl of Pembroke established his factory, employing 
French refugee carpet-makers who had settled in the Wiltshire 
town. The Pembroke family have always retained their interest 
in the business and been personally concerned in its management. 
Of recent years it has suffered from the competition of the mass- 
produced article, but the factory survived the depression of ten 
years ago, and it has kept astride of the times, making carpets 
to the designs of such well known artists as Marion Dorn, Duncan 
Grant and Dame Laura Knight. Its prosperity, however, de- 
pended largely on private orders, and now the war has reduced 
these below the level of profitable production, with the sad result 
recently announced. ‘There must be many enterprises in this 
unfortunate category. Happily, in the case of the historic firm 
of William Morris and Co., which parted with its interest in 
the wallpapers designed by Morris, the existing stocks, as well as 
the blocks used for printing them, have been acquired by Messrs. 
Sanderson. Many of the original Morris patterns have been 
continuously printed and are still deservedly popular—especially 
the “‘ Willow ” and ‘‘ Willow Bough ”’ patterns, which, with their 
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restricted colour ranges, are admirably suited to present-day 
needs. William Morris’s productions were, as far as possible, 
made in his own workshops: tapestries are still woven on the 
Merton Abbey looms beside the Wandle. But wailpaper was 
from the first an exception, the printing being by Jeffrey and Co., 
a business which was taken over by Messrs. Sanderson. In the 
hands of this well known and old-established firm, the future of 
the famous papers can be regarded as secure. 


ADVICE ABOUT IRONWORK 


B Seonneee is a danger, as has been pointed out before in these 
pages, that in the competitive fervour of collecting the largest 
possible tonnage of scrap metal, ironwork of historic or asthetic 
interest may get swept away. The quantity of ugly and unwanted 
iron railings imploring removal is quite sufficient to rule out 
the necessity of adding old and beautiful ironwork to the pile. 
To the uninstructed layman, however, the idea of beauty in 
ironwork may never have occurred. In order to prevent the 
wholesale stripping of Georgian and Regency houses of their 
railings and delicate balconies, the Georgian Group is co-operating 
with the Ministry of Supply, and where the merit of ironwork is 
in question it is offering to give advice. Not only those in doubt 
themselves, but any who know of plans for the removal of railings 
or other ironwork are asked to communicate with the Group 
(55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1), if possible enclosing sketches 
or photographs. The year 1850, which roughly divides the age 
of craftsmanship from the age of mass production, may be taken 
as the terminus ad quem for ironwork worth keeping. Most, though 
not quite all, after that date can be sacrificed without regret. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Winding Roads—Pit-props and Profits—The Old Cock Grouse 
By Major C. S. JARvIs 


SECTION of the road improvement schemes that 
is now postponed for the duration of the war is the 
straightening of the portion of the Reading-Bournemouth 
road that runs from Salisbury to Fordingbridge. 
This had been in progress now for some twelve years, 

and is something of a Gargantuan task, as the whole eieven miles 
stretch resembles nothing more than the track left by a giant snake 
with its series of regular sweeping curves and sharp bends at every 
change of direction. There are no natural obstacles to account 
for these swerves from north-west to north-east, for the road the 
whole way runs up the level valley of the River Avon, and the 
only explanation that suggests itself is that the present metalled 
highway follows exactly the line of the old pack-horse track that 
ran this way before wheeled transport became general in England. 
I do not know if I have ever met a pack-horse track, but I have 
seen those of other beasts of burden—donkeys, mules and camels—— 
and heavily laden animals, for some unexplained reason, plod 
along in a series of symmetrical curves instead of walking straight 
ahead. 

This peculiarity is very marked on old caravan routes in 
Arabia and Africa, and a particularly striking instance of this 
is the Darb el Arbain, or the Forty Day Road, that runs from 
Darfur in the Sudan to Cairo. To-day this deeply rutted four-mile- 
wide track is completely deserted, but less than a hundred years 
ago it was used extensively for the transport of negro slaves from 
Central Africa for sale in the Egyptian and Arabian markets. 
The road is marked all the way by the glistening white skeletons 
of men and camels that have died on the route which for over a 
thousand miles runs across barren and, except for isolated oases, 
waterless desert. For the greater part of the way this road goes 
across perfectly flat gravel plains, and here the laden camel’s 
tendency to swing slowly from side to side as he plods forward 
shows up in a most striking manner, for every one of the thousand- 
odd narrow camel ‘ pads ” or paths describe the same series of 
regular undulating curves. 

*,* 
ORESTRY is not a subject on which I am in a position to 
give very much expert information, but recently to oblige 
a friend I undertook to supervise the felling of some ten acres of 
Scotch fir and the transforming of them into pit-props for the 
mines. I am not yet convinced that a man who has spent the last 
twenty vears of his life in a treeless desert is the best possible 
selection for specialist work in dense woodland, and I realise 
now that there is far more in the felling and cutting up of timber 
than I had imagined previously. Making every allowance for 
my inefficiency and the inordinate demands of the plutocrat 
woodmen, who pleaded insufficient wages and then rode off for 
the week-end at 60 m.p.h. on new £70 motor cycles, I have 
decided to put forestry into the same category as poultry, mush- 
rooms, Cox’s Orange Pippins, and fox-farming, as one of the 
undertakings that require much capital and show no profit at all, 

but instead a very substantial loss. 

There are quite a number of controllers of prices functioning 
in Great Britain to-day with no marked success, but the officials 
who control the timber rates are holding out on all fronts and 
putting up a very strong resistance. The cash balance left on 
the sale of the props, after paying labour, haulage and rail transport, 
is no compensation at ali for the work and worry of organisation, 
and it is certainly quite insufficient to pay for even the initial ex- 
penses of clearing and planting another ten ecres of Scotch fir 
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to replace those that have been cut ; and this, it seems to me, is 
the important point. 

Imagining that I had made a four-figure clerical error, which 
is something more than a possibility with a mathematician of my 
calibre, I took my books to the big timber contractor on a neigh- 
bouring estate. Except for general untidiness and bad writing, 
he had no fault to find with my book-keeping, and assured me 
I had done as well as anybody. 

“I’ve just been balancing up my accounts,” he said sadly, “and 
on Monday morning do you know what I’m going todo? I’m coming 
into this office to ask myself to employ me as a woodman. I shall 
make twice as much felling trees as | do now trying to sell them at 
a profit, and I shall be able to have a complete rest on Sunday.”’ 

* . oe 

HE sad side of timber felling is the ghastly ruin it leaves 

in its wake—the newly sawn stumps showing white in the 
undergrowth, the smashed thododendrons and seedling trees, 
and the tangled mass of tree-tops which may represent excellent 
firewood but which in most places will not pay for the cost of 
cutting and haulage. Before this war started I shot every year 
on a moor in Inverness-shire where there was a three-mile stretch 
of almost impenetrable desolation left by the Newfoundland 
lumber-men ot 1918, for in this well-wooded country firewood has 
practically no value and so the tree-tops remained on the ground 


to rot. ‘The area held always a number of grouse and blackcock 
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and there were usually some capercailzie, but the shooting party 
as a rule avoided it because of the excessive fatigue it caused to 
negotiate it, and the difficulty of making a successful shot when 
one was climbing over the tangled skeleton of a giant fir tree. 

After a particularly long and unsuccessful day on the moor 
we were returning to the house by car along the track that ran 
by the side of this jungle, and there on a small hillock in a most 
aggressive stance stood a cock grouse. We were all dead beat, 
but this challenge could not go unanswered, and so two guns 
got out of the cars to stalk him. This they failed to do, but as he 
flew off with a derisory chatter a huge pack of birds behind him 
rose also and followed him into the heart of the wilderness. It 
was a most carefully laid ambush, for the pack, under the skilful 
and masterly leadership of the cock, enticed us farther and farther 
into the tangled mass without result until, when they disappeared 
finally, it was a toss-up whether it would be better to walk on the 
rest of the way to the house or return to the car. There was very 
little in it from the point of view of fatigue, but ultimately we 
decided to crawl back to the cars. An hour later we arrived more 
dead than alive at the spot where we had left them, to find that the 
chauffeurs had anticipated our intentions wrongly and had gone 
home! The whole stretch of moor was empty of life except for 
the cock grouse, and he was back again on his hillock shouting 
with mirth. And now I have helped to create a similar desolation 
in Dorset. 


THE LONG-EARED OWL—BY NIGHT 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY -ERIC J. HOSKING 


The hen is brooding small chicks. 
article, was taken by flashlight 





THE COCK LONG-EARED OWL BRINGS A HALF GROWN RAT TO THE NEST 
This, like all the other photographs illustrating this 


N my experience the long- 
eared is the most nocturnal 
of all the British owls. It 
is very rarely seen during 
the daytime, although occa- 

sionally I have put one up 
while it has been roosting against 
the trunk of some coniferous 
tree. It was, therefore, during 
the hours of the night that I 
expected to find most activity at 
the nest. ‘There were some 
phenomena which I was anxious 
to confirm, and some obscurities 
which the literature of the day 
does not assist in clearing up. 
Accordingly arrangements were 
made to spend whole nights in 
the hide, with a view to making 
appropriate observations. The 
first of these nights was May 2nd, 
when I was left at 8 p.m. Dusk 
was then approaching, and 
shortly afterwards the hen re- 
turned and settled to brood 
without hesitation. By 9.45 p.m. 
it was quite dark, and fifteen 
minutes later I heard the male 
call with a note which may be 
described as a long-drawn-out 
“* 900-00-0.”” The brooding hen 
gave answer with a note which 
defies description, and I can 
only liken it to the noise pro- 
duced by drawing in air through 
a comb and a piece of tissue 
paper. This exchange of calls 
took place at frequent intervals, 
until at 1.10 a.m. the male called 
from close to the nest, producing 
a very eerie effect to one sitting 
alone in the dark. Five minutes 
later there was a slight crash 
from immediately behind the 
nest, followed by sounds of 
excitement from the two birds. 
Unluckily, it was much too dark 
to see what was happening, and 
I could only conjecture that the 
cock had brought in food. He 
stayed only for a few seconds. 
At 3.10 a.m. the male returned 
again after an exchange of calls, 
but his stay was just as short, 
and it, was still too dark to see 
anything. Thirty minutes iater 
I could see the shadowy outline 
of the nest, and at the same time 
I heard the male calling from 
the immediate vicinity. He flew 
down at 3.45 a.m., and paid his 
last night visit to the nest. 





Has roc 
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Although it was just possible to see the outline of his 
body, I could not determine whether he had brought 
any food. When it did eventually become light enough 
to see clearly, I observed two fresh rats on the nest, 
which means that on two occasions at least the male 
had brought food, as the hen had not left the nest through- 
out the night. It is more than probable that the cock 
brought in food on all three occasions, but that some was 
utilised for feeding purposes before the light began to 
dawn. 

During the night the male had been heard to call 
it fairly regular intervals, usually about every ten to 
fifteen minutes, and this undoubtedly indicates that he 
had not travelled far in his search. Surrounding the 
vood was a small heath covered in heather, which would 
serve as a tairly good feeding ground, and there were 
several stacks of dead bracken in the immediate locality, 
where we have frequently seen rats and from which a 
regular food supply could be obtained. 

The hen left the nest on her own accord at 4.35 a.m., 
and returned eighteen minutes later without fcod. 
During her absence I had heard a series of calls made 
by both the male and the female, and I have every 


reason to believe that she joined the male, who had 


fed her. 


i Ces 3. Ue 


THE HEN FEEDING THE CHICKS 
The prey, a rat, can be seen just in front of her. 
Small portions of food were offered to the chicks who 
remained under the mother’s body during the meal 


On the following night I was again in the hide. 
The hen, who returned within five minutes of my being 
left, carefully tucked the chicks under her. During this 
night the male paid six visits to the nest, all preceded 
by the usual calls and excitement. Just before midnight 
the chicks became restless, and I heard their weak 
squeaking voices, which were rather muffled and sounded 
as though they came from under the hen. They were 
followed by a series of very soft notes made by the hen, 
and by the sounds which came from the nest I am sure 
that she was feeding the chicks, whose squeaks were no 
longer muffled, but quite shrill excited notes. 

Just before three o’clock the male called very 
loudly while in flight. This call was entirely different 
from the others which I had heard, and I should describe 
it as “* whack-ack-ack.” The hen replied by calling very 
loudly from the nest, and she also used a different note 
from any I had previously heard, the sound being 
‘ whoof-whoof,”’ caused, I think, by air rushing out from 
the nostrils. After this there was complete silence. 

At 4 a.m. the cock returned, and appeared to pass 
something to the hen, who shivered her wings and acted in 
an excited manner. After four minutes the meal started, 
and it was now just light enough to see that the hen was 
pulling at something, and passing it under her body 
to the chicks below her. This behaviour differs from 
that of the hawks, who usually stand by the side of the 
chicks while feeding them. 


, io , 


“ON ONLY ONE OCCASION DID I SEE THE HEN ACTUALLY 
BRING FOOD TO THE NEST. IT WAS JUST AFTER DAWN” 


THE HEN GLARING AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S HIDE 
There are newly hatched chicks in the nest, and on the left can be 
seen a long-tailed field mouse 
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At 4,50 a.m. my 
vigil was rewarded by 
a thrijling episode. The 
male had been calling 
four some minutes, but 
the hen had _ not 
answered, so I had not 
expected that he would 
come to the nest, par- 
ticularly as it was quite 
light. However, he 
suddenly dropped 
down on to a horizontal 
branch immediately 
behind the nest, and I 
could see a large rat 
dangling from his beak. 
His wings were flap- 
ping and his feet danc- 
ing—by this I mean 
that he was gripping 
and ungripping at his 
perch, giving his body 
a rolling motion. The 
hen reached up to him, 
and with quivering 
wings and excited calls 
took the food. On 
only one occasion did 
I see the hen actually 
bring food in to the 
nest. It was just after 


CALVARIES 


THE HEN PLAYING 





‘+ PEEP-BO” 
She first peered from one side of the branch and then from the other before the 
coming down to the nest 
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dawn, and she had left 
after spending the 
whole night brooding 
the chicks. In all she 
stayed away for sixteen 
minutes, during which 
time I think she fed 
herself. Just before 
her return I heard the 
two birds “‘ convers- 
ing,” and a moment 
later there was a light 
thud on the ground, 
followed by a rustling 
of leaves. What I 
think happened was 
that the male dropped 
the prey he had brought 
to the hen, and she 
had retrieved it and 
brought it back with 
her. 

It was. unfortu- 
nately not possible for 
me to stay for further 
observations, and it was 

‘ with deep regret that 
I left this pair of long- 
eared owls at such a 
fascinating stage in 

rearing of their 
chicks. 





WITH THE HIDE 


OF BRITTANY 


ROCK-HEWN MEMORIALS OF A PEOPLE’S SPIRIT 


HE reported creation by Germany of an “independent ” 
Breton state may have surprised those who do not know 
the Bretons, or the German policy of divide et impera as 
applied to subjected nations. Yet it is comparable to 
an offer, from the same source, of home rule to Scotland 
or Wales, though it has, in some ways, more foundation in popular 
sentiment. Armorica, Finistére, that remote, conservative country 
of rocky hills and coasts and stone villages, has remained fiercely 
independent, and intensely religious, in spirit. Even before the 
last war one heard folk say ‘‘ Nous sommes Bretons, pas fran- 
gais.”” The anti-religious policy of the central Government 
did little to diminish this sentiment, though it was not much more. 





There was no active Home Rule movement. Yet it was Bretons 
who, fighting for their religion, formed the bulk of the army that 
held the Revolution at bay during La Vendée. And anybody 
who has witnessed a Breton Pardon realises that to these fishermen, 
who learn their seamanship on the Newfoundland Banks—and 
many of them form the backbone of the French Navy—their 
religion is intensely real. 

A brave and rugged people, cleaving to their faith, the spirit 
of the Bretons is aptly revealed in those strange and characteristic 
monuments, hewn from the local granite, that stud every few 
miles of the country: lovely cross-road shrines or magnificent 
enclos paroissials, known generically as ‘‘ calvaries.”’ 

It is in Finistére that perhaps the finest 
examples of calvaries are to be seen. Even to-day 
Brittany is extremely conservative about its old 
customs, and of Finistére in particular it is pro- 
bably true to say that the march of progress has 
made less havoc than in any other district of western 
Europe. Women wear their national dress and 
their coifs, which vary from village to village, not 
only on feast days but at the markets and in the 
fields. It is a district into which mechanised 
locomotion has not penetrated very far, where 
the spectacular Pardons are still held every year 
as they have been for centuries. 

Armorica has always had a reputation for 
conservatism. When the rest of Gaul was 
Christianised she held aloof, and missionaries 
who set out determinedly from Great Britain in 
the fifth and sixth centuries found that they had 
to compromise with firmly rooted beliefs in 
fetishism and witchcraft. And so, as the pagan 
buns were regularised by the addition of a cross, 
the menhirs and dolmens of the Druids were 
converted into the symbol of Christianity. A 
number of these ancient stones, to which crosses 
were added, still exist—at Carnac, at Dol, at 
Pontivy; at Brignognan the Miracle Stone is 
ten metres high, while at Lanrivoaré there is a 
granite cross, mounted upon a stone altar, in 
front of which stand eight round stones, once 
Druidical fetishes, now said to have been loaves 
which St. Hervé changed in order to punish a 
miserly baker of the place. 

Soon pictures were added to help in the ex- 
planation of the new religion, and on the menhir 
of Saint-Duzec, near Lannion, the ladder, the 
sponge, the hammer, nails and other emblems of 
the Crucifixion are represented in low sculptured 
relief, while the Virgin weeps at the feet of Christ, 
and the sun and moon. veil themselves to indicate 
the world’s grief. So developed the decorated 
crosses of the fourteenth, fifteenth and_ six- 


THE CALVARY AT PLOUGASTEL, 
ERECTED IN 1602. One of the most elaborate 


of all Breton calvaries with over 200 figures. 
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(Left) ROCHEFORT-EN-TERRE. A SIMPLE TYPE. 


teenth centuries; figures of such central characters in Christian- 
ity as the Virgin and the Holy Women began to appear on the 
multiple arms of the crosses to remind people of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. At Melran in Morbihan there is a_ beautiful 
example, with the Holy Trinity at the top and Christ crucified 
at the base, while down the shaft are the heads of the Apostles. 

From these decorated crosses there was evolved, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the calvary in its most perfect 
form. The oldest example of the true calvary type is at Tronoén 
and dates from the latter part of the fifteenth century. It takes 
the form of a square-built base, on the upper part of which are 
two rows of figures, one above the other, sculptured in high.relief 
and depicting scenes in the life of Christ; from the centre 


SE 
D. McLeish 
ST. THEGONNEC (1610). 


DETAILS OF SCULPTURE AT THE 
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(Right) PLEYBEN. THE LATER FULLY DEVELOPED TYPE 
OF CALVARY ON AN ARCHED SUB-STRUCTURE 


rise three crosses, that of Christ and those of the two thieves. 

It is at Guimiliau that the calvary achieves its most perfect 
expression. ‘This hamlet, lying off the road which runs from 
Morlaix to Brest, is named after that King of Cornwall who was 
assassinated by his brother about the year 531 and subsequently 
honoured with sainthood. Guimiliau possesses an enclos paroissial 
—that is, an architectural group including the church, the ceme- 
tery, an ossuary, a funerary chapel and a calvary, the whole 
surrounded by a wall and entered through a triumphal gateway. 
The church is large and shows flamboyant Gothic and Early Renais- 
sance characteristics, having been built in the last part of the 
fifteenth and the first part of the sixteenth centuries. It is a 
magnificent specimen of its period, with a wooden ceiling painted 
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FEET OF THE THREE CROSSES. 


The descent from the Cross (centre), the dead Christ (right) and the Resurrection (left) 
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blue and starred in gold, dead white pillars and beautiful carving on 
pulpit, organ loft and altar-rails. The funerary chapel of 1648 
is in pleasing Renaissance style, too. 

The Guimiliau calvary itself was built in 1581, when under the 
late influence of the Renaissance the quadrangular base of the 
calvaries had broken into four arches, the height of a man, open 
under four buttresses radiating from the central block of the monu- 
ment. Elegant fluted Doric columns enclose a niche in which is 
a statue of St. Pol de Léon; the lintel is inscribed: ‘‘Ad Gloriam 
Domini. 1581. Crux Ego Facta Fui.’”’ Grouped upon the 
calvary, in two rows one above the other, are more than two hundred 
carved stone figures, every one individual and expressive of its part 
in the great drama of the Gospels which is depicted. At the corners 
of the four arcades are the four Evangelists, and among the episodes 
of the Gospel story made to live in stone are the Annunciation, 
the Last Supper, the Adoration of the Magi, Christ in the Garden 
of Olives, and the Flight into Egypt. In the scene of the bearing 
of the Cross the soldiers wear contemporary dress, and into that 
showing the descent of Christ into Hell is woven the terrible but 
popular local story of the wicked Catell-Gollet, a good-for-nothing 
servant-girl who stole a consecrated host to please the Devil mas- 
querading as her lover, and who reappeared with her face full of 
serpents and salamanders in her eyes to announce her damnation 
to her companions. Not so long ago Breton preachers had carried 
round during their sermons, to emphasise their words, painted 
pictures in which the Seven Deadly Sins were represented. Greed, 
for instance, was shown as a pig, but Luxury was always the infamous 
Catell-Gollet. 

From the middle of the Guimiliau calvary rises one of those 
thorny crosses known as Croix de Peste, or plague crosses, because they 
were erected at the end of the sixteenth century, when a terrible 


GUIMILIAU. THE FLIGHT INTO 
EGYPT 

plague raged all over Brittany, carrying 
off over seven’ thousand victims. Pro- 
bably this lovely calvary was put up in 
an attempt to placate the deity and remove 
the curse which had descended on the 
district. The calvary at Plougastel- 
Daoulas is known to have been erected 
between 1602-04 for this purpose. 

Plougastel is situated across the tidal 
estuary of the River Landerneau from 
Brest, the centre of a prosperous com- 
munity, half agricultural, half fisherfolk, 
where both men and women keep their 
national dress and customs, and where 
the annual Pardons are celebrations which 
attract crowds of villagers as well as a 
few sightseers. The calvary is less 
accomplished than that of Guimiliau, 
from which it is directly imitated, but 
the little figures have great charm and 
naiveté, especially those of Breton peasants 
in national costume who, in the scene 
of the Entry into Jerusalem, precede 
Christ playing the bagpipes. Plougastel’s 
calvary loses from its setting, for of the 
former enclos paroissial only a restored 
church remains. 

A third interesting calvary is at St 
Thégonnec, a little town not far from 
Guimiliau. Here the enclos paroissial is 
superb ; the triumphal gateway is a perfect 
little building dating from 1587, while the 
funerary chapel, is a fine example of 
Renaissance work fronted with Corin- 
thian columns. ‘The calvary, put up in 






GUIMILIAU. CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS AND THE WASHING OF 
THE DISCIPLES’ FEET 
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ON THE CALVARY AT GUIMILIAU (1581). 


An Evangelist on one of the four supporting piers 


1610, is much simpler than those of Guimiliau and 
Plougastel ; it stands, like the older calvaries, on a single 
rectangular base with figures grouped upon it, and 
all the interest is concentrated on the decorated cross, 
flanked by the shorter crosses of the two thieves. 

At Pleyben, Plougonven, Guehenno and at 
many other places there are fine calvaries. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they sprang 
up all over this part of Brittany, and most of them 
have remained in excellent repair, though unpro- 
tected except by the natural piety of the people. 
After 1700, however, calvaries ceased to be works of 
art, and the nineteenth century showed a liking for 
large crosses bearing a life-sized figure of Christ. 

As did our English village crosses in the past, 
the Breton calvaries play their part in the daily life 
of the people. Near Paimpol there is a cross hung 
with tools, and in the courtyard of the Carmelite 
Convent at Sainte-Anne-D’Auray is one into the 
base of which young girls come to stick a pin with 
the object of getting a husband. E. HARvVEy. 
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REALITIES 


WENTY-FOUR hours ago-I was in London, a tragi- 

comic London of balloon barrage, sandbags and 

trenches, rumour and relief committees. This time 

yesterday, it still seemed inevitable to listen-in, carry 
1 gas-mask, and to draw ever closer to one’s fellow-men ; for 
n so doing one salutes the reality of war. 

To-day I have climbed through wet, sweet grass and 
‘lover to a Highland hillside, where comes no voice but that 
if the wind and the running burn. The elementary magic of 
i railway ticket—a sickly hued token in pasteboard—has set 
ne high above Loch Linnhe, lying unrippled and passionless, 
1 mirror for the green mass of Creag Ghorm, the aquamarine, 
‘ade and harebell blues of more distant mountains. And 
ilready it is war-time London that seems a myth, a horrible 
yhantasy born of our stupidity and folly. Here is the real 
Reality—in Morven and Ardnamurchan beyond the waters, 
n Glencoe behind me, and the Road to the Isles. They have 
»xeen here all the while that we strove and doubted ; they will 
»e here when our mortal fret is forgotten, when the last bomb 
ias fallen and the last sandbag has served its purpose. 

Momentarily the shadow-shapes of Ardnamurchan shift 
ind glide into a deeper mystery. Now, as the mist steals in 
rom the Atlantic, they seem no more mountain peaks, but 
sles set in the grey seas of legend, isles such as the Celt associates 
vith Life’s consummation in Death. Is it fancy that a swift 
wind passed me just then, as though an unseen host were 
urging by to gain those isles ? that a gull laughed on the wave, 
is those laugh who triumph in death? There is no empty 


peace on this hillside, no idle safety ; rather I am conscious 
of powers, too tremendous to apprehend, somewhere, close at 
hand though incomprehensible to finite senses. The war 
between good and evil is being waged over our human heads ; 
not by bombs and man-power, but by invisible forces in the 
waste places. 

Evening comes, very softly, over sea and sky. Old men, 
women and children are ceasing work in the hayfields, going 
home to their crofts and cottages where the roses flower like 
a burst of music. (There are no lads to help them ; a grimmer 
scythe than theirs is swung over Appin and Lochaber, and the 
dogs of Glencoe must look long for their masters’ return.) 
The moment’s glimpse of truth must pass ; one cannot remain 
on Pisgah, and so I must go down through the gap in the bank 
where two small black calves wait, down to the road, the world 
of petrol and wireless. Yet, descending, I can still see the 
distant peaks, half submerged in mist, beyond which—unseen, 
but not so far away—lies the holy place of Celtic Christianity ; 
and the wonder crosses my mind whether mankind may yet 
return one day to silence and the waste space, and whether 
the ancient prophecy may be fulfilled in our day : ‘‘ That Christ 
may dwell once more upon Iona.” 

Mary-ApDAIR MACDONALD. 


GLENCOE. *“ WAR BETWEEN GOOD 
AND EVIL BEING WAGED OVER 
OUR HEADS BY INVISIBLE 
FORCES IN THE WASTE PLACES” 
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BELLE ISLE—II 
WESTMORLAND 


A RESIDENCE OF 
MR. AND MRS. 
F. S. CHANCE 

















The house, designed in 1774 by 
Fohn Plaw, became the property 
after 1781 of Fohn Christian and 
Isabella Curwen, with whose 
descendants it remains. The 
grounds, which had originally 
been laid out on geometrical lines, 
were remodelled as a jardin | 

anglais by the Curwens’ landscape . Pea ve err rn 
gardener, Thomas White. | ST ae mia 



























1.—THE ROUND DOMED HOUSE IN ITS SQUARE AREA 


It stands on an island in Lake Windermere, opposite Bowness 











































S mentioned last week, 
the island with its 
newly erected house 
had been bought early 

in 1781 on behalf of Miss 

Isabella Curwen, last repre- 

sentative and heiress of the 

Curwens of Workington Hall, 

whose descent is traced back 

to Ketel, son of Eldred, already 

lord of Workington in 1092. 

On purchasing the island, the 

Curwens took measures to 

remove the violent objections 

which had been raised to Mr. 

English’s plans. Under the 

advice of Thomas White as 

landscape gardener, they re- 

modelled the plantations as a 

jardin anglais, to screen the 

house, which nowadays is in 
fact rather shyly concealed. 

Some fruit-walls which offended 

the cognoscenti were also de- 

molished. The storm had in 
any case spent its force, as so 
often happens. Now that young 
and attractive representatives of 
an old and native family were 
the occupiers, no more was 
heard of the critics. Isabella 
was at this time only sixteen, 
and, as we learn from a family 
diary, was receiving numerous 
and brilliant offers of marriage. 
These, however, had to win 
the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Her cousin and co- 
guardian, John Christian, then 
twenty-six, was among them, 
but little hope was held out to 
him of official consent. In 

September, 1782, the banns 

were actually forbidden, but 

{eT hk x3 two days later the parties were 

e married in Edinburgh. A man 
already politically prominent, 

Christian seems to have escaped 

the consequences of detying 

the Chancellor. He afterwards 
took, by Royal licence, the 
name of Curwen. He was one 

. of the princi 
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fox, and successfully contested thirteen elections in Cumber- 
ind against the powerful Lowther interest. He was a pioneer 
griculturist, especially in the utilisation of the former hill- 
ommons about Hawkshead, which he bought after their 
vclosure. He planted immense areas with larches, and 
sus further incurred the criticism of the conservative William 
‘ordsworth, who deprecated that tree as irreconcilable 
English scenery. Some of the larches originally planted 
* John Christian Curwen were felled only some three or 
ir years since. The modern criticism of afforestation in 
> Lakes is by no means new. Local public opinion on 
+h matters as tree planting and house design has, fortunately, 
m the earliest times been very strong, and it may be 
yught at least as well reasoned and discriminating as to- 
y’s. As regards houses especially it has succeeded at least 
imposing throughout a degree of restraint as obvious as 
is welcome. But despite Wordsworth, we should be very 
rry not to have the larches. 
In his later years Curwen had much to do with the 
inding of regattas on the lake, and was the first to use an 


3.—THE ‘DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW 


iron keel on his yacht, in 1813. His other recreations are 
recalled by the small tower-like Gothic-style ‘‘ Banqueting 
House ” on the Lancashire shore, erected about the end of 
the eighteenth century, with wine-cellar and kitchen below. 
This was made famous as one of the “ Stations ”’ for scenery- 
viewing by Thomas West, author of the earliest guide-book, 
i the days when tourists, from the exact position recom- 
mended, with guide-book in hand, systematically discussed 
th: author’s opinion of the view as if they were at a picture 
e. iibition. The colours of the window glass at such places 
w ve carefully chosen to give the illusion of “‘ Spring,” 
“utumn,” “ the Sublime,” and so on. 

John Christian Curwen refused a peerage once from 
dington and once from Castlereagh, and died in 1828. 
F 3 eldest grandchild, another Isabella, married in 1832 the 
ky. William Wordsworth, son of the poet, whose daughter 
I ‘ra also was a frequent visitor to Belle Isle. Among the 
P 
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tures in the house are an attractive pair of water-colours by 
unknown artist, stated to represent respectively the Words- 
Vv rth and Curwen families (Figs. 11 and 12). The information 
is hat the former are the poet, John, Christopher, and Dorothy, 
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.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE SOUTH SEGMENT 
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5.—AN EARLY ROMNEY PORTRAIT OF ISABELLA CURWEN 


Above the drawing-room fireplace 
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William Wordsworth’s marriage, 
which took place in the previous 
year. Mrs. Chance, the present 
occupier of Belle Isle, is the 
daughter of the late A. de Lancy 
Curwen, the great-great-grand- 
son of Isabella and John Chris- 
tian Curwen. 

John Christian Curwen en- 
couraged several young artists, 
including Romney, whom he 
allowed to copy, for practice, 
the pictures in his own col- 
lection. The picture shown in 
the illustration above the draw- 
ing-room fireplace is an early 
Romney, of Christian’s wife. 
A later Romney, showing the 
same lady standing, was the 
subject of a fine modern col- 
oured mezzotint and is illus- 
trated in the Curwen pedigree. 
It does perhaps rather more 
justice both to her beauty and 
to the spirit and wit which one 
discerns in her letters. The 
husband was painted by 
Romney, and also finely by 
Robert Smirke, another protégé, 
who was originally a house- 


6.—THE DINING-ROOM, IN THE NORTH SEGMENT painter. 
The frieze is of foxes’ masks joined by festoons John C.  (“ Warwick ”’) 
Smith painted for Christian, 
though Richard would in this case be absent. But if it is con- between 1780 and 1791, a set of a hundred water-colours of 
temporary with the Curwen group, which appears to represent Lake District scenery, some of which were reproduced last 
the children of Edward Stanley Curwen, married in 1833, it week. Two of these were lent to the Exhibition of British 
may portray the children of Isabella Curwen’s and the Rev. Art at Burlington House. A set of twenty-four engravings was 
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7.—THE TOP OF THE STAIRS UNDER THE DOME 


Hoy et bt 


8 and 9.—(Right) PLAW’S PLAN FOR THE MAIN FLOOR 
AND A SECTION OF THE HOUSE 
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made from Smith’s Lake 
District work by Merigot, 
and was dedicated to J. C. 
Curwen, but it cannot be 
said that the engraver has 
reproduced the freshness of 
the originals. Probably, in 
the Gilpin landscape tradition, 
he preferred to “ clump ” his 
shadows and emphasise the 
‘omantic character of the scene 
cather than the minute beauties 
vhich would have delighted 
Wordsworth. 

There must also be men- 
tioned a fine pair of pictures 
by P. J. de Loutherbourg, 
painted about 1800 and repre- 
senting Windermere Ferry re- 
spectively in storm and _ fair 
weather. The latter is illustra- 
ted (Fig. 10). The boat shown is 
»f some interest : its substantial 
build and its lines suggest 
strongly that it was the work 
of some of Curwen’s Working- 
ton shipwrights and thus based 
on a sea-going model. This 
boat and her sister were afloat 
until the nineteen-thirties and one hull is still in use by the 
lakeside as the headquarters of some Boy Scou‘s. The 
‘Storm ” picture, with the same boat, is most sensational— 
if such weather were ever encountered on Windermere a 
substantial boat would indeed be needed! This is quite 
characteristic of de Loutherbourg, whose work is remarkable 
for spirit, action, and interest of composition rather than for 
pedantic truth to nature. 

Since a circle contains more space for a given perimeter 
than any other figure, accordingly the house is much more 
roomy than might be thought from an outside view, and the 
living-space is in fact ample and elegantly planned. The 
principal rooms are 24ft. by 18ft. Similarly it might not be 
realised on looking from the outside that the internal heights 
of the principal and two upper storeys are 16ft., 14}ft. and ‘roft. 
The inside decoration of the house, particularly the plaster- 
work, exhibits strong Adam influence throughout, and is thus 
rather later in style, although scarcely later in actual workman- 
ship, than the main structure. The interaction of the two 
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10.—WINDERMERE FERRY IN FAIR WEATHER, BY P. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG 


appears to some extent in Fig. 7. The characteristic Adam 
fox-mask motif will be noticed on the dining-room frieze in 
Fig. 6. That the new purchasers were responsible for the 
decoration is shown by the close similarity to some rooms 
in Workington Hall. From Workington Hall also came 
most of the principal furniture pieces. The satinwood 
commode (Fig. 13) has marquetry pictures of the traditional 
Workington pit lad and pit lass. It may be a product of 
the Lancaster firm of Gillow, to whom is attributed also 
the mahogany corner cupboard (Fig. 16). A most interesting 
piece is the very early eighteenth-century cabinet (Fig. 15), 
no doubt country-made. One may guess that the stand was 
built to carry, originally, the central portion, which is 
secretaire-fitted, and for which, as perhaps originally a per- 
sonal travelling desk, the owner had a special regard. Soon 
afterwards the upper cabinet would be added, burdening 
rather heavily the somewhat slender legs. A metropolitan 
cabinet-maker would perhaps have given domes to the side 
pediments of the cabinet, similar to those at the front. 
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12.—‘THE CURWEN FAMILY ” 
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13.—SATINWOOD COMMODE. 
INGTON PIT-LAD 


There is also a small but fine early seventeenth-century armorial 
overmantel in oak, of English workmanship but of Flemish style, 
similar in character to carving at Levens Hall. 

‘In all ages and all countries,” writes the author of a 
description of Belle Isle in 1821, ‘‘ an insular residence has been 
the choice of the admirers of a tasteful and elegant seclusion. 
In the Iron Ages, when the Tyrant was sated with the pleasures 
of despotism, he would lay aside his purple and his regal honours 
to breathe for awhile the purer air of his favourite islet.” 
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15.—A BUREAU-CABINET 
Early Eighteenth Century. 





Probably of local make 


OF A WORK- 





1.—TRADITIONALLY WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH’S WRITING CHAIR 


Here are the romance and privacy of an island home, w ithout 
any of the inaccessibility or privation usually associated with 
it. The impression one carries away is one of reposeful grace 
and consistency in decoration and fitness in furnishing. Although 
a mansion in itself, the house has, owing to its island situation, 
been always a secondary residence only, and has thus not incurred 
the tampering alteration or accumulated the precious bric-a-brac 
which in an older or greater house sometimes seems to lie so 
heavily on the enjoyment of the present. E. W. Hopce. 
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16.—MAHOGANY CORNER CUPBOARD 
Attributed to Gillow of Lancaster 
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SOIL AND SURVIVAL 


CAN THE HEALTH OF THE LAND SURVIVE URBAN SCIENCE ? 
By LORD LYMINGTON 


An AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT, by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.£., M.A. 
(Oxford University Press, 15s.); Look To THE LAND, by Lord 
Northbourne (Dent, 7s. 6d.) Sorts AND MANurREs, third edition, 
by Sir John Russell, p.sc., F.R.s. (Cambridge University Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

HE way to the stars is hard, the path to Hell is easy— 
and the Romans had phrases for it. Indeed, all nations 
frame these truths in traditional language. It needed a 
fiery chariot to take Elijah to Heaven, but the Gadarene 
swine were helped by the Jaw of gravity. The land of 
he world is showing man’s trail upon the downward path; the 
norbidity of cultivated plant and animal, as well as the advancing 
leserts, show the speed of the descent, and more especially the 
morbidity of man himself. In ‘‘ Man the Unknown,” Dr. Alexis 

Carrel has sounded the alarm, Sir Robert McCarrison has shown 

che relationship of man to his food, and of food to the soil. Men 

tike Dr. Wrench have forsaken research in disease and looked 
for guidance among the rare specimens of human normality or 

‘ull, vigorous health, still or until recently extant upon the surface 

f this planet. Dr. Alma Baker has given us the fruit of his life’s 

‘xperience and thinking. Drs. Scott-Williamson and Pearse are 

working valiantly in the urban world to save a fraction of its body 

and of its social soul. These and a handful of others are the tiny 
band of English-speaking persons trying to run up the éscalator 
of modern progress against its passage toward the pit. 

Until the war began, men were obsessed by glories of speed 
and transport, their withers wrung in the battle of markets for 
mass production, their minds were clouded by the miracles of 
surgery and the wonders of specific cures in medicine, so that 
they lost sight of purpose in life or faith in the future. Medicine 
became a sale of indulgences for physical sin, and life led from one 
ersatz in government and sociology to the next: until war, with 
its fatal masochism of the best in a nation, was the natural outcome 
of Occidental folly. Therefore, at a time when, in the heat of 
battle, men are apt to forget that victory is a means and not an 
end, teachers who take us to sources of life and the purpose of 
survival are more than ever needed. Ali Europe and the New 
World need to re-think, but most of all ourselves, crowded on 
an island littered with the crumbs of cake which we have tried 
to have and to eat simultaneously. 

Two books have recently appeared which it should benefit 
layman and scientist alike to read. These books each deal in 
different measure with the sources of survival. The supreme 
battle to save Western civilisation will be the battle for ruralisation. 
Many see through the glass darkly, hoping that when they have 
achieved an urbs in rure the satisfactory compromise will be 
accomplished, that England turned into a garden city will be the 
New Jerusalem. Their hopes are, alas! too literal. The New 
Pharisees of urban values in country settings wear philacteries of 
“green belts” on their lofty and sterile brows to manifest their 
orthodoxy to the law of industrial revolution. 

We need to see realities more clearly, face to face. Moreover 
we need an apocalyptic vision of faith based upon ancient wisdom 
and certainties, with purpose to use these in the light of modern 
experience and knowledge. In other words, to recapture and 
expand with our intellect and reason the tradition of our healthy 
ancestors in bread-winning and in living values. Because urban 
values have “‘ macadamised ”’ all our walks of life we cannot rely 
on iradition alone now that civilisation is sick ; it must come from 
science made humble enough to learn from and co-operate with 
Nature instead of science seeking always to be the aggressor 
against Nature, to use the jargon of our times. Because we have 
taken up the sword against Nature we are like to perish by that 
sword. Disease and famine of flesh, bone and spirit are creeping 
towards us. We can re-build and re-grow ourselves now, only 
if we start from the very foundations of our social structure and 
the soil upon which we exist. 


BODY AND SPIRIT 


_ This is why Lord Northbourne’s Look To THE LAND and 

Sir Albert Howard’s AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT are of first-rate 
importance to statesman and scientist alike. "They are not com- 
petitive, but complementary. 'The one is the work of a poet, 
the other of a fighter for the rights of the soil. There are two kinds 
of poetry. The minor poetry which is the anthology of escape. 
\ broken heart, wrote Oscar Wilde, runs into many editions ; 
the other, the nobler poetry, is the sublimation of some human 
experience that has a meaning for everyman. Lord Northbourne’s 
book, although in modest and almost tentative prose, belongs 
to the latter type. Let his own text speak for him: 
‘ Give and you shall receive ”’ is not sentimental idealism, it is a simple, 
practical rule. That which we can and must give to the land is work, 
and if that work is given in love it will not be drudgery. But it will 
and must be work. The so-called ‘‘curse of Adam” is upon us: 
‘ by the sweat of your brow you shall eat bread.’’ Has it not become 
obvious that if we try to avoid it we die? But why call it a curse ? 
Why not welcome it as a clue to our rejuvenation in terms of natural 
ife ? That kind of rejuvenation seems to be a necessary part of the 
“ejuvenation of the life of the spirit for which every human being worthy 
of the name so ardently longs. 


If we are to succeed in the great task before us we must adopt a 
humbler attitude towards the elementary things of life than that which 
is implied in our frequent boasting about our so-called ‘‘ Conquest of 
Nature.’? We have put ourselves on a pinnacle in the pride of an 
imagined conquest, but we cannot separate ourselves from Nature if 
we would. We have invented or imagined a fight between 
ourselves and nature ; so of course the whole of nature, which includes 
ourselves as well as the soil, suffers. We have even come to regard 
nature as something primitive, terrible, and squalid. If she is so, it 
is we who have made her so. 

Nature is only terrible or squalid to those who do not understand 
her, and when misunderstanding has upset her balance. She is imbued 
above all with the power of love. 


Read his conception of man’s part in Nature, 

“8 remembering that ‘‘ whole ’’ means both healthy and complete. 
If we can see life as a whole, we must also be able to see that we cannot 
have a whole diet unless the creatures on which we depend have one. 
Not the least important of those creatures (perhaps) are the microscopic 
ones in the soil. On their vitality depends ours, and on our vitality 
depends theirs. For we must farm or die. In undertaking farming 
we undertake a responsibility covering the whole life-cycle. We can 
break it or keep it whole. We have broken it, but there is yet time to 
mend it; perhaps only just time. 


And again, these pregnant sentences on government at a time when, 
unconsciously, the Government is taking to itself the methods of 
the Soviet to provide efficiency in the battle against Nazism : 
All this implies a greatly decentralised civic responsibility, based on 
an organic upward growth, not on delegation from some artificially 
conceived authority, entrusted with an impossible task of ‘‘ planning ”’ 
or “‘ organizing.”’ 

A passionate lover of the quiet and arduous country ways 
and a stern but gentle critic of Western life and monetary systems, 
he sympathises with, allows for, and understands the townsman’s 
lot. He sees the whole of the problem. The true artist in him 
strives always for order and harmony. His is the gentle spirit 
in the true sense of gentle ; seeking man’s biological advance in 
the many-coloured patterns of Nature, so that body and spirit 
are in harmony with each other, their environment and their past. 

For those who would rest their mind’s eye on horizons larger 
than the present smoke-screens of battle, who wouid learn some- 
thing of the long tasks ahead by which we may make ourselves 
worthy of redemption, and who understand the conditions of 
internal peace, this is a book to read and ponder, and re-read. 


HUMUS THE FOUNDATION OF HEALTH 


Sir Albert Howard’s AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT is the record 
of the fighter, who knows truth in his yeoman bones and bends 
his training to its re-statement. He has all the learning and 
qualities of the trained scientist, the capacity for battle in his 
breeding, and the ability to take the blinkers of the laboratory 
from his eyes as he watches the field and forest. Here 1s a refresh- 
ing ability, in a generation supremely uncertain of itself, to see 
things in black and white, sometimes to dogmatise. If, in the 
heat of the battle, he is sometimes a little ungenerous to those 
who are pioneering in the same direction but choosing a different 
pass by which to cross “ the lost horizon” of sanity, it is easy 
to understand. Yet this sentence in the Preface is a little cavalier 
in its treatment of the immense work and progress accomplished 
by Dr. Pfeiffer and his colleagues : 

. . . but I remain unconvinced that the disciples of Rudolph 
Steiner can offer any real explanation of natural laws or have yet pro- 
vided any practical examples which demonstrate the value of their 
theories. 

But the man who has had to battle to be allowed to learn from 
Nature and the peasants instead of from the test-tube and retort 
can be forgiven if his singleness of vision has sometimes not 
allowed for others. His humility before Nature and the inarticu- 
late but Iore-learned peasant makes him impatient at the unnatural 
orthodoxy of the schoolmen of chemical manures and poison 
sprays. The following is a vigorous but not unjustified con- 
demnation of the schoolmen : 

In allowing science to be used to wring the last ounce from the soil 
by new varieties of crops, cheaper and more stimulating manures, 
deeper and more thorough cultivating machines, hens which lay them- 
selves to death, and cows which perish in an ocean of milk, something 
more than a want of judgment on the part of the organization is involved. 
Agricultural research has been misused to make the farmer, not a better 
producer of food, but a more expert bandit. He has been taught how 
to profiteer at the expense of posterity—how to transfer capital in the 
shape of soil fertility and the reserves of his live stock to his profit and 
loss account. 


NATURE OR THE LABORATORY ? 


In fact, he would seem to give the lie direct to the latest 
edition of Sir John Russell’s standard text-book, SOILS AND 
Manurss, which by coincidence has appeared at the same time. 
It is not for the layman to give the final verdict between these 
two giants of agricultural science, in the technical details of the 
struggle. But it is at least possible to appreciate and appraise 
their values and methods of approach. Does Nature or the 
laboratory have the last word? The layman who knows Mother 








Earth would unhesitatingly make Nature his mistress. If men 
have farmed intensively for a hundred generations and preserved 
the soil, the plant and the man in full, vigorous health without 
artificial manures or poison sprays ; if Occidental farming by the 
values of pavement and laboratory is everywhere sick or sub- 
normal throughout its extent, then there is a case for humility 
before Nature and the successful peasant wisdom. The long 
experience of Sir John Russell shows him less as being unaware 
of this side than of being slow to alter his approach from the 
record office to the field. For it is singular that all three books 
are aware of Man’s breaking the wheel of Nature by destroying 
the organic refuse of the town where most Europeans and white 
peoples are herded ; but Sir Albert Howard’s has been the prac- 
tical demonstration in how to return this waste to the soil. He 
has had the great fortune to work in the Tropics, where Nature 
writes soil history at top speed. The urgency of the problem in 
tropical agriculture has enabled the prophet to become the suc- 
cessful administrator as his prophecies were fulfilled in his experi- 
ments. We in the temperate climates are like to perish from 
Nature’s kindness and forbearance. The first slopes of the 
descent to Hell are so easy that we do not notice them, and not 
until we are on the brink of the abyss do we become aware of the 
impoverishment in soil and man, because our land takes so lony 
to destroy. 
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But the lessons which Sir Albert Howard has learnt from 
the Tropics differ only in speed and vividness, not in kind, from 
those we must learn here. Like Lord Northbourne, he stresses 
the role of humus in plant life. If science cannot measure the 
importance of that role it is because it is nescience, since Nature 
has made humus the foundation of life. 

In the course of urging the need for humus, Sir Albert has 
added a new leaf to the book of knowledge, in a foreword to one 
of its most important chapters. He has opened the door to the 
discovery that not only in legumes, but probably in nearly all 
plants, there is a ‘‘ symbiotic mycorrhizal ’’ association in the 
plant root enabling it to digest its needs directly through the humus 
in the soil. If this association is disturbed—as by synthetic 
chemicals—then one stage in Nature’s cycle has been cut off 
and her whole working unbalanced—perhaps with ultimately 
disastrous results. This discovery is the fruit of reason and 
observation in field work allied to scientific training. It would 
appear to be the dawn of one of the great discoveries of our era, 
and to grasp its import it is necessary to read AN AGRICULTURAL 
TESTAMENT, which is as interesting to the layman as the scientist. 

The old and rather disreputable world, worm-eaten by money 
values and Hollywood philosophy, is crashing about our ears. 
If ever its survivors are to re-build a stronger one we must listen 
to these teachers who have no axe to grind but Nature’s. 


AMERICA BECOMES A GREAT POWER 


A REVIEW BY EDMUND BARBER 


Tue GrowTH or America, by Giles Alington. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
ERY seldom, even during the war of 1914, can there 
have been more interest taken in the internal politics 
of the United States than to-day. Inthe coming months, 
while foreign policy is more or less fluid and determin- 
able by the results of the Presidential Election, that 

interest is bound to increase. On the other hand, there are few 

subjects on which Englishmen, while believing themselves to 
know much, are in reality less informed than upon the growth 
of the American Constitution and its effects on the relations 
between America and Europe, and particularly the relations 
between America and England and America and France. Such 
a book as Mr. Alington has written—lucid, well informed and 
well presented in manageable compass—will be of inestimable 
worth to-day to those who seek to understand what is happening 
and likely to happen in the American Continent ; to get below the 
surface of events instead of being content with facile platitudes 
and easy explanations. Mr. Alington possesses, among his 
qualifications for writing a readable book on Anglo-American 
relations, his experience as a lecturer in history in the United 

States, and the firm conviction which this experience has given 

him that the friendship between the two countries is often im- 

perilled (or at least weakened) by ignorance of the facts of history 

among average people on both sides of the Atlantic. So far as 
the Englishman is concerned, he is unlikely to grasp the essential 
characteristics of modern America, its policy and methods of 

Government, unless he has a sound knowledge of the growth of 

the States during the earlier years of the American Union. Mr. 

Alington has chosen this as his period ; and he succeeds brilliantly 

in conveying the relative proportions of the major events and the 

outstanding men of the time. This is a real achievement ; for 
it is in the first eighty years of the Union that the origins of most 
of the characteristics of America can be found. 

Mr. Alington himself fears that he may have exaggerated the 
international insignificance of America in the hobbledehoy years 
of growth, during which the Union was first creating and then 
establishing itself. ‘‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep ” 
is hardly the pheenix-like vision of Mr. Alington. He gives us 
instead a realistic picture of the economic, financial, and political 
cross-purposes of the time and of convincing portraits of most 
of the chief persons the drama. He paints an all-round 
picture of Washington, and excels in his thumb-nail sketches of 
people like Aaron Burr, the Pinckneys, Citizen Genét, and Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry. One only mentions the name of the redoubtable 
Mrs. Merry, the British Ambassadress whom Jefferson refused 
to take in to dinner (no doubt, judging from her husband’s record, 
for the best of reasons) in order to suggest that in some passages 
Mr. Alington has been a little less than kind to the founder of the 
Virginian dynasty. A certain inconsistency is not alien from 
noble minds, and though Jefferson may have been a vast admirer 
of revolutionary France and its principles, though he may have 
hated monarchy as he saw it in Europe and feared the monarchical 
wiles of the Federalists, he should surely be judged by his use of 
power when he had it, rather than by his natural prejudices and 
predilections. ‘‘ When he succeeded to the Presidency,” says 
Mr. Alington, “‘ his chief claim to fame had been his denunciation 
of the policy of those who had tried to make it a great office 
and he founded the greatest Presidential dynasty America has 
known.”’ There are few statesmen of the very first rank against 
whom some similar indictment could not be brought. What 
cannot be denied is that the survival of the Union and the creation 
of modern America were, in the long run, due to the purchase of 
Louisiana and the embargo on foreign trade, both acts of President 
Jeffzrson. 








CANDID CHRONICLE 

From her deep well of memories, Dame Ethel Smyth has drawn 
up, in WHAT HappENeD NExt (Longmans, 15s.), a third bucket. Its 
waters are as refreshing, for the author is as frank, dynamic 
and individual, as ever. Although the worst calamity possible for a 
musician has befallen her, and she is now not only deaf but the victim 
of that most torturing form of deafness, distorted hearing, she remains 
dauntless and without a trace of self-pity, turning to her second art, 
writing, for relief and fulfilment. A young, vital woman seems to 
leap out from these pages, and sweep us along with her on her adventur- 
ous career. Few people, indeed, could interest us just now in personal 
reminiscences of the ’nineties and of the first decade of the present 
century ; but Dame Ethel Smyth makes past and present one, both 
by the interest and vividness of her recollections and by the pungency 
of her comments. She is endlessly quotable. How fascinating, for 
instance, to hear just now what her soldier brother wrote to her in 1898 
about a twenty-three year old officer, Winston Churchill: ‘“‘ He is 
aggressively clever and bumptious, but you can’t help liking him. Of 
course he’s very young and knows it. But if he lives he’ll be a big man 
some day. . .’ Such touches abound, and about all sorts of 
characters: the Empress Eugénie, Vernon Lee, Maurice Baring, 
prominent musicians. With admirable candour, too, the author here 
sets down the details of her long, intimate, ideal relationship with the 
distinguished American, Henry Brewster, who wrote the libretto of 
her opera, ‘“‘ The Wreckers.” But words cannot convey the tonic courage 
and sanity of the book, the greatnesses that more than atone for the 
occasional human weaknesses. Nothing will do but to read it. 


LIGHT WITHOUT SHADOW 

Miss Anne Hepple’s racy Northern humour always just succeeds 
in keeping her sweetness from being cloying ; and there is a gay fresh- 
ness about THE TAKING MEN (Harrap, 8s.), her seventeenth novel, 
as if it were her first. Moreover, it is only fair to add the testimony 
recently supplied by the owner of one suburban library: that “Ann 
Hepple’s books are always read and read until they just fall to pieces.” 
It is quite understandable. Life is grim, and Anne Hepple ignores, 
circumvents or overrides its grimness; she never tackles it. Nobody 
in her novels suffers without hope or is baulked without remedy. The 
books are like cottages <dmired for their thatched roofs and climbing 
roses, while nobody ever falls ill in them from the damp and the drains ; 
or, if they do, they recover in time for the fortune or the wedding bells. 
There would be nothing to complain of in all this if Anne Hepple really 
belonged among the people who read her. But those of us who remem- 
ber the promise of her youth—the lovely, aching lyrics that sounded 
the depths of human experience—know that somehow scmewhere, 
she has lost the road to her true fulfilment. 


ELIA UNADORNED 

Not everyone likes bicgraphy dressed as fiction. But, if the thing 
is to be done at all, Mr. Neil Bell can claim that, in So PERISH THE 
Roses (Collins, gs. 6d.), he has done it uncommonly well. He lacks 
that last touch of delicate understanding and restraint that distinguished 
the greatest contemporary success in this line, Miss Helen Ashton’: 
** William and Dorothy.” But his work is sound and forthright. He 
sets out to reveal Charles Lamb, not as the emasculated figure of whims) 
known to popular imagination, but as a real man, tragic in his sufferings 
an embarrassment to his friends in his weaknesses, and with a genius 
whose flowering time filled no more than two years out of his life. H 
succeeds. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

A book by the late Lord Tweedsmuir, CoMMENTS AND CHARACTERS 
by John Buchan, is promised for the autumn by Messrs. Nelson, who ar 
also to publish Europe’s APPRENTICESHIP, by Dr. G. G. Coulton. A fully 
illustrated book which is to come from Mr. John Murray is Mr. Hugh Scott’: 
A JouRNEY THROUGH YEMEN, and this firm willalso publish Mr. R. Ellis Roberts 
Lire AND LeTTERS OF ‘ Dick’ SHEPPARD. The last years of the Englis! 
slave trade are the subject of THE MippLe PassaGe, by Miss Aver! 
Mackenzie-Grieve, which is to come from Messrs. Putnam. Mr. H. G. Well 
has written a new novel, BABES IN THE DARKLING Woop, and Messrs. Secke 
and Warburg are to publish it next month. THE SILENT TRAVELLER I? 
THE YORKSHIRE Dates, by Mr. Chiang Yee, comes from Messrs. Methuen 
Bow ALL Bat ast, by Mr. N. A. Barrows, is one of Messrs. Harrap’s autum! 
books and tells the amazing, terrible and glorious story of the wreck of thi 
U.S.A. submarine Squalus. Messrs. Herbert Jenkins is publishing THe Lirr 
OF JoHN Knox, by “George R. Preedy.” 
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DRYING CORN CROPS IN THE FIELD 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST A WET HARVEST AND DELAY IN CARRYING. BY H. C. LONG 





TRIPOD WITH ONE RING, AS SET FOR GRAIN. NOTE 
COMPLETED “HUTS” IN BACKGROUND 


ITH the introduction of the combine-harvester it 

was held to be an axiom that the cereal to be *‘ com- 

bined’ must have reached a dead-ripe stage— 

sufficiently so at least to mean that if the grain were 

not absolutely dry (in the normal rather than the 
scientific sense) only a minimum treatment with a grain drier 
would be required. The bulk of our grain crop is, however, 
harvested by methods that include tying in sheaves, stooking to 
“dry out’ properly, and then either threshing in the field or 
stacking—to preserve the crop until a time convenient for sale of 
the grain or for its use on the farm. 

Unfortunately, while this procedure is quite commonly 
successful, if reasonable care be taken, the climate of Britain, 
like that of Scandinavia and parts of the Continent, may on 
occasion be too tearful and dull to enable cereal crops in stook to 
dry properly, and most of us can remember the weather con- 
tinuing so wet that cut corn germinated in the stooks and was 
ruined. On the other hand, I have seen a barley crop so over- 
ripe and dried that most of the heads fell off—and I am glad to 
recollect that they were picked up by hand by the sackful and 
passed through the threshing drum. 


STOOKING 


During uncertain harvest weather it is often very difficult 
to ensure adequate drying of the sheaves, and farmers may be 
driven to resort to various expedients to bring about the desired 
end. Short of artificial machine drying, the aim will be to make 
full use of every possible hour of sunshine and every bit of drying 
breeze. ‘This has been attained by one or other of several means, 
which boil down to prevention of full penetration of rain and 
exhibiting the sheaves to the most complete passage of air. 

Protection from rain may be largely brought about by suitable 
arrangement of the sheaves in the stook: several sheaves may 
be placed in a circle, the butts firmly planted, and the heads of 
zrain brought together in the centre. A second circle of sheaves, 
fewer in number than the first, stands upon the butts of the others 
and the heads of these meet above the first group. Even a third 





Above) “A” SINGLE PEGGED STAKE 
\ND “B” TRIPOD OF PEGGED STAKES, 
USED ON THE CONTINENT FOR DRY- 
‘NG HAY AND FODDER CROPS. THE 
TRIPOD IS PARTICULARLY VALUABLE 
\S A BASE FOR LARGE STOOKS OR 
HUTS OF SHEAVED CORN 


Right) THE] NORWEGIAN METHOD OF 
ORYING HAY ON SPECIALLY SET 
HURDLES OR WIRES 





TRIPOD WITH AIR VENT CONSTRUCTORS, SET WITH WIDE- 


SPREAD LEGS AND TWO RINGS, FOR GREEN FODDER 


row of sheaves may follow. Sheaves may also be built into the 
more usual stooks consisting of two parallel rows with the heads 
meeting at an angle and a “‘ prop”’ sheaf at each end—but two 
or three sheaves lengthwise along the ridge as a protection against 
rain and birds. If these are well placed they will not readily be 
blown down, will throw off a Jot of rain, and will dry out reasonably 
well. This plan has long been practised. In his ‘‘ Whole Art 
of Husbandry ” (second edition, 1708), Mortimer says that in some 
counties “they bind up their Wheat in Sheaves, tho’ ’tis full of 
Weeds, and set three Sheaves against three Sheaves, and cover 
the Top by opening of two Sheaves, with which they cover the six 
under-ones, hanging of the Ears downward, and so they let their 
Wheat stand three Weeks or a Month in the Field, before they carry 
it in, for no wet can hurt it ; nor is Corn so set subject to grow.”’ 


TRIPODS 


An advance on old methods is that which is known as the 
tripod system of harvesting, introduced a few years ago by Mr. A. 
Proctor of Blairgowrie, and stated to be an improvement upon 
the drying racks used in Scandinavia and on the Continent, and 
the Scottish ‘‘ tramp coles ” for hay drying. Tripods can be made 
easily enough on most farms where sapling growth is available, 
but the advantage of the Proctor tripods is that they are of metal 
and available over a series of years. The tripods are used as a 
base around and over which fodder crops, hay crops and sheaves 
of cereals may be built, and the system has been regarded as a 
safe method for securing such crops “ under practically all con- 
ditions of weather.’’ For hay and fodder crops the legs are spread 
rather wide apart, two rings are slipped over the tripod, and 
galvanised air vents are used (but withdrawn as each “ cock ’”’ 
is completed) ; the material is then built over the tripod, well 
pointed, ‘and the draught serves to dry it out. For sheaves of 
cereals the tripod is set higher, air vents are made of sheaves 
placed between the legs, 90 to 140 sheaves are built around 
the base, as upright as may be, and gradually up to the top of the 
tripod ; a ‘‘cap”’ of spread sheaves will add greatly to security 
if the ‘‘ huts” of sheaves are likely to be left out long. Trial 
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(Above) A PIKE OF SHEAVES BEING CARTED BY TRAILER ON SIR RALPH 


GLYN’S FARM AT WANTAGE. 


(Left) A WELL-BUILT PIKE OF SHEAVES IN 





GUERNSEY, CALCULATED TO THROW OFF RAIN AND DRY OUT WELL 


at Sparsholt Farm Institute in 1932 showed that the tripod system 
‘ can be very effective under wet conditions,”’ that ‘‘ hay and lucerne 
retained their natural greenness with all the small leaf preserved ” 
and that ‘‘ remarkably dry samples of grain, ideal for seed and 
milling purposes, were threshed out direct from the huts.” 

In Norway, Sweden and some other European countries hay 
and grain crops are regularly dried by hanging them on wire 
fences, special hurdles, or wooden pegged stakes, tripods or 
stands ; and in Scotland wire drying racks have long been in use 
for a similar purpose. 

Sir Ralph Glyn has recently expressed to the Editor the view 
that by the use of tripods it is possible to pick up a crop more 
quickly than by normal methods, and that if they are topped up 
well they can remain without harm being done until the rush work 
of harvest has eased up. If the huts are properly built, with 
good ventilation at the three legs of the tripod, air is drawn through. 
If farming on high ground, one can always count on a breeze, 
and consequently the feeding value of the hay is very high, as it 
dries rapidly and keeps its green colour. He expected to use 
the tripods again later in the year for a second crop, when weather 
conditions may be more uncertain. 

In a Press note issued in June of this year the Ministry of Agri- 


FARMING 


INCOMES—THE EGG SHORTAGE—OUR VILLAGE 


RESULTS AT CROXTON—SMALL FARMERS’ 


culture referred to the use of tripods for making better hay, observing 
that the “‘ bulk may be silver but the quality will be gold.” The 
merits of the method were mentioned in the following paragraphs : 

** Wilted green stuff will dry out of these tripods and retain 
its green colour and feeding quality. If grass or any green forage 
crop is cut one day, it can be tedded forthwith and cocked up in 
tripods next day, after which it is practically secure from the 
weather. ‘These advantages are particularly great in Wales and 
Northern and Western districts of England.” 

‘*'Tripods can also be recommended for use in harvesting 
not only hay, but the even more easily spoiled forage crops, and 
are also valuable in harvesting crops for seed.” 

“Assistance in acquiring sets of tripods can be obtained 
under the Agricultural Requisites Assistance Scheme. The farmer 
should make application to the War Agricultural Executive 
Committee of his county, and the Committee will, in suitable 
cases, arrange for the supply of the tripods against repayment with 
interest at 5 per cent. early next spring.” 

The accompanying photographs and sketch will give a good 
idea of methods adopted. 

(Further information will be found in the Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. 40, April, 1933.) 


NOTES 


PIG CLUB—MINERAL FEEDING—SOIL TESTING 


ORD ELTISLEY is evidently setting an example in the 
reclamation of the tough clays of West Cambridgeshire. 
A neighbour of his was invited last week, with fellow- 
members of the War Agricultural Committee, to see what 
has been done on the Croxton Park estate in the way of 
clearing thorn and making corn land out of a dense wilderness. 
Something of what has been done was illustrated and described 
by Lord Eltisley in Country Lire, of February 3rd, this year. 
Now, ground tackled last year is carrying wheat that promises five 
quarters to the acre, and more has been cleared this summer. 
The party went round the estate seated on farm trolleys pulled 
by tractors in real char-a-bancs style and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. It was not only an afternoon out, but, as my friend 
says, ‘‘ the best stimulus to the rest of us to tackle tough proposi- 
tions. When you see what the other fellow has done it puts 
heart into you.” 
* * * 

A report which comes from the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows that one-third of all the farm families in America 
have an average income of less than {£125 a year, including all 
the produce they grow for themselves. This figure is based on 
a two years’ survey made by responsible pecple, and there is no 
reason to question its accuracy. A similar study carried out in 
this country a year ago would have shown much the same result. 
The small farmers greatly outnumber those with 100 acres and 
more land, and the average income of the small-holder can have 
been little more than £2 a week. Indeed, there were plenty of 
hard-working farmers making less than the wage which a skilled 
farm-worker could command. This is still true to-day in many 
cases. ‘The cowman or the tractor driver who works some over- 
time during the week is assured of a wage of about 55s., while 
the farmer has not yet received the benefit of the higher prices 
which are coming to him. It will be a great help to the finances 
of small farmers when the bonus on the monthly milk cheques 
materialises in the middle of this month. This for many is the 
main source of income. Corn sales do not amount to a great deal. 
the higher price now ruling for fat pigs will help, and eggs also 
are making more money than they did a year ago. Even so, 
the small farmer here lives as hard as his American cousin on 
£125 a year. 

* * * 

The poultry farmer, who has to contend with considerably 
increased costs and difficulties in obtaining normal supplies of 
grain and mash, feels that he is entitled to the full prices which 


have been fixed for the retail trade. In fact, he is able to command 
these prices because egg supplies are short. The packing stations 
and the auction marts are returning the full retail prices less the 
recognised service charge or commission. No margin is left for 
retail distribution. There is irony in this situation because for 
many years the wholesale and retail distributors of eggs have taken 
ample trading margins for themselves regardless of the price which 
the producers are able to obtain. Now the home producer has 
the whip hand. The maximum retail prices do not, however, 
allow him any extortionate profits. If the Ministry of Food 
decides to fix wholesale as well as retail maximum prices, which 
may well happen at the behest of the middlemen, who are strongly 
represented at the Ministry, the margin should not be more than 
3d. a dozen. In the meantime, a shortage of eggs has developed 
in London and some of the provincial towns which normally 
depend largely on imported eggs. Housewives, like producers 
and middlemen, feel that somehow the egg control has been 
bungled. But really the Ministry of Food’s policy is the right 
one. The permitted retail prices need to be raised as the season 
advances, but short of egg rationing, which is impracticable, 
there is no further means of safeguarding the consumer’s interests. 
* * * 


A pig club is to be started in the village as a result of a public 
meeting held at the week-end. The local inn-keeper is the instiga- 
tor, and he had all the information about starting and running a 
club from Mr. Alec Hobson, the indefatigable Secretary of the Small 
Pig Keepers’ Council. A club provides a meeting ground for 
common interests, but it was not only spiritual fellowship that 
led to the formation of the club. The practical advantages are 
that the inn-keeper, who is to be the club secretary, would be able 
to arrange for a supply of pig meal to eke out the household scraps 
and garden waste which the individual has, and also that he 
would arrange for the collection of swill from a neighbouring camp. 
He has a copper on his premises and has undertaken to boil the 
swill, so we should not be troubled on that account. Only four 
men keep pigs in the village now, but with a prospective club mem- 
bership of fourteen our pig population should rise by leaps and 
bounds. 

* * * 

Now that better use has to be made of poor grazings which 
have been understocked for years, we shall have to think more 
about mineral feeding. Where the herbage lacks vigour and is 
poor, the mineral content is generally low and the stock will not 
do as well as they should. On my own farm the herbage from 
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one rough field on very thin ground was tested for mineral content 
against the herbage from a pasture close to the buildings which 
is always well stocked. ‘There was a marked difference in the 
mineral content. The outlying field was decidedly deficient in 
some of the essentials, and for the past two years stock grazing 
there had had a mineral supplement in the form of a lick. I 
am sure that they have done better since the deficiency was realised. 
This experience is recalled to mind by an article by Mr. F. E. 
Corrie in Modern Farming, issued by Boots. I was particularly 
nterested to see that he urges farmers to take immediate steps 
ywards increased production of minerals on the farm. He states 
hat the application of lime where necessary and of phosphatic 
.nd potash fertilisers, improves the nature of the herbage and its 
\ineral content. The produce of land thus treated—whether 
-rass, dried grass, well secured hay, or silage—and such arable 
rops as kale are an excellent foundation source of minerals, 
but the home-produced supply of minerals must be supplemented 
with purchased mineral salts to meet all the mineral needs of 
grazing stock, and correct the deficiencies of purchased concen- 
trates as well as of mineral-deficient crops grown on the farm, 
such as cereals, pulses and potatoes. Mr. Corrie stresses that 
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minerals are as much food as the proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
of which the farmer would not willingly starve his animals. 


* * * 


There is something else I should like to comment on in 
Modern Farming. Mr. A. W. Ling, of Bristol University, makes 
the very wise suggestion that farmers should have their soils 
tested before they spend money freely on fertilisers. Unfortu- 
nately, far too much is often expected of fertilisers, and the results 
obtained from them are not always satisfactory. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred this is due not to the fertilisers themselves 
but to the fact that they were not given proper conditions under 
which to work, or maybe the wrong type of fertiliser was applied. 
Soil analysis provides the farmer with information as to the 
fertility status of his soil. He can know whether his soil is short 
of potash or phosphates or whether lime is deficient. Such 
information is of the greatest value to farmers—especially now 
that supplies of fertilisers are limited and the price is increased— 
yet comparatively few farmers take advantage of the soil-testing 
service which they can get free of all cost from the local agricultural 
college or advisory centre. CINCINNATUS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FOOD FROM THE SEA 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
51R,—Now that we are in need of every possible 
iource of supply of home-grown food, let us 
iot forget that the sea shore has its contribution 
.o make—at least, it has done so for many years 
in South Wales. The enclosed photograph 
shows the huts used by the laver gatherers at 
Freshwater West, Pembrokeshire, for storing 
cheir catch until transport arrives. Laver, or 
laver bread as it is popularly known, is a 
pecies of tender, green seaweed, which is 
esteemed a great delicacy and can usually be 
bought in Swansea market. After plenty of 
washings it can be fried with the breakfast 
bacon. Its iodine content makes it a really 
valuable food. A few years ago it could be got 
in cans, but I do not know if it is still avail- 
able in this form.—M. W. 


COURAGEOUS WATERHENS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Recently I saw a pair of waterhens 
attack and drive away a large brown rat which 
had tried to seize one of their chicks. 

The birds were on a small island, when the 
rat suddenly emerged from behind a mass of 
herbage and ran swiftly in the direction of 
the young waterhen, which was somewhat in 
the rear of its companions. The chick saw 
the enemy and hurried after its parents, utter- 
ing a frightened cheeping note. Instantly the 
adult birds turned and, seeing the intruder, 
charged at him with wings half raised. The 
rat entered the water and set out towards the 
opposite bank. Instantly the angry waterhens 


the fugitive. 


with its strong bill. 


hen. 


gave chase, and one of them quickly overtook 







































BERKLEY CHURCH, FROME. 





It clambered on to the rodent’s 
back, striking vigorously at the animal’s head 
The rat, with a jerk, 
shook the bird off and increased its speed ; 
but when it had covered about a yard it was 
attacked in a similar manner by the other water- 
It escaped again and,- despite repeated 
attacks, managed at length to reach the shore, 


THE TOWER AND OCTAGONAL DOME 





THE LAVER-GATHERERS’ HUTS 


where it clambered into a dense overhanging 
cluster of ivy and was lost from sight. The 
birds lingered for a short time, keeping eager 
watch for the enemy; but the rat did not re- 
appear. Then the waterhens, still clucking 
angrily, swam back to the island. 

Several years ago an injured waterhen in 
my keeping attacked and drove off a large and 
powerful tom-cat which had entered the en- 
closure wherein the bird lived. The cat fled 
in terror.—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


A GEORGIAN VILLAGE CHURCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—There are any number of Georgian village 
churches that never get into the guide-books, 
or, if they do, are dismissed in a line as being 
built “‘in the pseudo-classic style.’ Your 
readers may be interested in these photographs 
of the church at Berkley, near Frome, on the 
Wiltshire border of Somerset. It was re-built 
in 1751, perhaps by the lady of the manor, 
Mrs. Prowse, who erected a monument in the 
building in commemoration of the New- 
boroughs, a family sprung from Dorset which 
acquired Berkley by marriage in the fifteenth 
century and of which her husband’s mother, 
Anne Newborough, was the last representative. 

The “ neat modern ”’ edifice, as Collinson 
describes it in his ‘‘ History of Somerset,” is 
square in plan, and has an octagonal dome 
supported on four Ionic columns and richly 
decorated with stucco-work. Attached to the 
west side is a little classic tower with cornice, 
balustrade and urns in place of pinnacles. The 
designer’s name does not seem to have been 
recorded, but he was doubtless one of the 
Bath or Bristol architects of the period, possibly 
the elder John Wood, who was living when 
the church was re-built. The effect of the 
decorated domc—white on blue, like Wedgwocd 
ware—is very pretty. The church is approached 
by a beautiful avenue of plane trees.—F. R. W. 
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THE 
NATIVE COTONEASTER 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—This is a confession that 
should have instantly followed an 


article written by me and published 
in Country Lire of March 23rd 
this year. The article was on 
Scottish wild flowers and described 
how two enthusiastic flower-seekers 
went to the Rock of Benderloch 
and beheld, as they thought, the 
native Cotoneaster(C.integerrimus) 
rollicking over the cliff. When 
the article appeared, two real 
botanists asked for the facts and 
for a specimen of our plant. It 
turned out to be C. microphylla, 
our familiar friend of the garden, 
and a very frequent escape, but 
it was not the native which grows 
on the Great Orme in Wales.’* A 
stray plant of C. Simonsii was 
found, but we have to confess 
that on the strength of the later 
edition of Bentham and Hooker we accepted 
Benderloch as a second station for the rare 
native, and worse, we did not dissect or check 
our find by the botanical description. I now 
recant this story of a find that was not found 
after all.—WuniFrRED M. Letts. 


‘“ MERRILS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF *“* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Hardwick’s letter in your issue of 
July 13th apraren‘ly refers to Kirby Underdale 
Church, of which Iam rector. The thirteenth- 
century tombstone, with the merril carving in 
one corner, is one of several tombstones of 
the same period which were utilised when 
the walls of the north and south aisles were 
raised in the fourteenth century to insert larger 
windows in place of the original lancets, one 
of which still remains. The merril carving 
was no doubt made while the tombstone lay 
on the ground over the grave, and the game 
played on it. It has continued to be a well 
known and popular game in this parish until 
the present day, and is played in some other 
places in Yorkshire. It is now played on a 
board about a foot square, the two players 
having nine pegs each, which are stuck into 
holes at intervals along the lines, each player 
attempting to get three pegs in a row. 

As to how the game was introduced to 
Britain, excavations in the Pretorium of Pilate 
in Jerusalem have brought to light the original 
pavement. The carving of the game has been 
found in the soldiers’ quarters, showing that 
it was known to the Romans, and the soldiers 
played it there in the time of Christ. We 
have here, in the church wall, a stone carved 
with a figure”of Mercury, with winged cap, 
burse, and wand.* Professor R. G. Collingwood, 
the greatest living authority on Roman remains, 
considers that it "was carved by a soldier in 
the time of the Roman Occupation. The 
natural inference is that the Romans introduced 
the merril game here at the same time. 

A merril table is to be seen cut in the 
novices’ part of the cloisters of Gloucester 
Cathedral. One has also been discovered at 
N_ rwich, in the recent restoration of the Cathe- 
dral cloisters.—(CANON) W. R. SHEPHERD. 


IN CROSTHWAITE CHURCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Some time ago you published in your 
Correspondence columns a photograph of the 





SOUTHEY’S TOMB AT CROSTHWAITE, BY THE A 
GRAHAM LOUGH 


SCULPTOR, JOHN 
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GREYLAG GEESE TAKE A LOOK ROUND 


birthplace of the Northumberland sculptor, 
John Graham Lough. The illustration repro- 
duced last week of the school at Corston where 
Southey went as a boy prompts me to send 
you this photograph of the poet’s tomb, of 
which Lough was the sculptor, in Crosthwaite 





IN MEMORY OF * THE FIRST PERSON 
THAT INTRODUCED THE COW POX 
BY INOCULATION ” 


Church, near Keswick. It is a remarkably 
fine example of the work of this self-taught 
artist, who deserves to be much better known 
than he is. The tomb is designed as a Gothic 
altar tomb, but the effigy, romanticised though 
it is, owes a good deal to the influence of the 
late cone and early nineteenth century 
sculptors.—C, 
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GEESE ALOFT 
TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Some ducks go aloft regu- 
larly, in particular members of the 
tree duck group, and even the 
portly Muscovy duck will take perch 
on the roof; but for greylag geese 
to “‘ take to tree’ is most unusual. 
The enclosed snapshot shows a pair 
of greylag geese on the top of a box 
hedge 5ft. sins. in height. These 
birds are a couple I bred and did 
not pinion, so they have the use of 
their wings and fly magnificently 
It is a fine sight to see them flying 
around. They are very tame and 
come to the house for grain. Late 
the other evening, when the light 
was beginning to fade, I saw the 
goose stare up at the box hedge ; 
she honked a little, then spread he: 
wings and flapped into the air, t¢ 
alight on the hedge. The gander 
followed. I ran to get a camera 
and returned to find them still aloft 
but looking about with a perplexed air. I got 
the enclosed snapshot, and then they descended, 
leaving me with what, I think, must be a unique 
record.—FRANCES PITT. 


A PIONEER OF VACCINATION 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The discovery of vaccination is always 
assigned to Edward Jenner, the Gloucestershire 
physician, through whose investigations inocu- 
lation against small-pox came to be generally 
adopted. Jenner was led to make his experi- 
ments as a result of the local belief held in the 
West Country that dairymaids who had had 
cow-pox did not take small-pox. He began 
to investigate the subject about 1775, but it 
was not until twenty-one years later that he 
was able to test his theory : on May 14th, 1796, 
he vaccinated in the arm James Phipps, a boy 
of eight, with lymph taken from vesicles of 
cow-pox on the hand of Sarah Nelmes, a milk- 
maid. In this experiment he appears to have 
been anticipated by a Dorset farmer, if we may 
believe the inscription on a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Worth Matravers. Benjamin 
Jesty of Downshay, “ an upright honest man,’ 
claimed the distinction of having been “ the 
first Person (known) that introduced the Cow 
Pox by Inoculation.” His experiment was 
made in 1774. It will be noted that “ his great 
strength of mind,” which allowed him to make 
‘the experiment from the Cow”? on his wife 
and two sons, did not, apparently, extend to 
repeating it on himself.—R. 


A MOUSE-TRAP THAT WILL NOT 
TAKE BIRDS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was very much interested in your corres 
pondent’s letter about mouse-traps that will not 
catch birds when set ina garden. Undoubtedly 
the most effective and cheapest of these is 
the ‘‘ Figure of Four” tiap, which anyone can 
construct for himself with a pair of slates and 
three slivers of wood notched in the appropriate 
fashion. The trap has a hair-trigger setting ; 
it is unaffected by any kind of weather; it is 
extremely deadly on mice ; and it will not tak« 
birds. Not least among its advantages is that 
any taint of blood on the slates is simply washed 
off.. I do not think there is a more deadly 
mouse- trap in existence.—R. ADCOCK. 





DEADLY MOUSE-TRAP: SHOWING IT SET AND 
THE UPPER SLATE RAISED 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


“MANY AN 


AM not, I hope, contravening any regulation by saying that 
the rain is pouring as I write. I can scarcely help the enemy, 
for these words will not be printed till some while after they 
are written. So raining it is, pattering down on a path of 
stone flags through the garden and bearing me away in a 
‘ay-dream to another garden in Wales, where the rain pattered for 
‘er on the slate floor of the veranda and the slate roof of the 
n»use from the overhanging trees. Drip, drip, drip it goes, and 
in imagination am getting ready to paddle a mile or more to 
he station and so by an incredibly slow and late train to the 
nks, where it will probably be dripping too. Yet the thought 
f staying safely at home does not enter my youthful brain. Of 
course I must go. We were surely very brave or very foolish 
n those days, for we had no mackintosh coats or trousers, no 
:olossal umbrellas, no hoods to our bags, so that our clubs became 
is slimy slops and the hard, cruel gutty reduced the faces of our 
vooden clubs to pulp. 

However, I am not going to indulge in sentimental memories 
f my ancient soakings. My mind now flies off at a tangent to 
nore recent ones and those of better golfers, and particularly to 
hose championships that have been drowned, or very nearly so, 
»y unseasonable tempest. ‘The worst day that I remember was 
it the Open at Hoylake four years ago. ‘The appalling blackness 
of the sky, foretelling our doom, the thunderstorm, the cataclysmic 
rain, and also the cheering fact that I was personally indoors, 
come back almost as vividly as the lightning ; but that was only 
a day of qualifying, and so the disaster not so irreparable as it 
might have been. The real agony comes when the Championship 
proper seems to be in danger of being wiped out, and with it 
the scores of those who have done great deeds. Here, a propos, 
is a little piece of unwritten history from Sandwich in 1934, the 
year of Cotton’s first victory. He had begun with some incredibly 
brilliant golf, and then a bitter hailstorm came down upon St. 
George’s. I was sheltering in the hut by the Hades green in 
company with Major C. K. Hutchison, when in rushed someone, 
pale and distraught. Seeing our blue badges, he flung himself 
metaphorically round our necks and besought us to do something 
on the instant, since the seventh green was under water. We 
ran—Major Hutchison could always run much faster than I—and 
sure enough the hole on that superficially flat green had been cut in 
one unlucky little hollow, which was now full of water ; the players 
were waiting to putt, and the couples were silting up behind them. 
It was an awful moment. Were Cotton’s 65 and 67 to be thus 
cruelly wasted ? By good luck, men with squeezees and brooms 
were soon mobilised, the hollow was swept clear, the players went 
on again, and probably very few people knew how close-run a 
thing it had been. 

It still sends a shudder through me, however, and so does 
the memory of Cotton’s other year, 1937, at Carnoustie. There 
was some miraculous golf played that year by him and by other 
people in the cruel rain that blattered on the links, but the greatest 
miracle of all was that the Championship was played out. I 
suppose it was on the last day when, having got partially dry, 
I was having lunch with the late Mr. Norman Boase. Again 
there arrived a messenger “all hot with haste and fear.” A 
highly distinguished golfer refused to hole out on the first green, 
not on any selfish grounds, but because his partner was well in 
the running and the hole was unplayable. Mr. Boase plunged 
heroically into the storm and I went on with my lunch. Again 
the green was swept clear just in time and the play went on; but 
the rain still poured, there were hours of play left, and all through 
that nightmare of an afternoon it seemed at any moment that golf 
might have to be abandoned. I have always thought that the 
competitors as a body showed a very fine spirit, for if anyone had 
protested I fancy the protest would have had to be allowed ; but 
they realised that all had suffered and that the man who had best 
overcome the conditions deserved to win. Truly, when the day 
was Over at last there had been, in the words of old William 
Beldham, the cricketer, ‘‘ Many an all but.” 

In this matter of rain I have one match a little on my conscience, 
and this time I was nearly as wet as anybody; there was no 
sheltering for me, since for thirty-six drowning, drenching holes I 
was the referee. It was in the Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon, 
where, in the bad old days, it used nearly always to rain. In 1929 
the final was between Miss Gourlay and Major Hezlet and that 
very gallant pair of Aldeburgh golfers, Miss Joy Winn and Mr. 
Longstaffe. "The match was halved, and out the wretched players 
had to go again. The course was as nearly under water as might 
oe, though it was still possible to get the ball into the hole. To 
call the match off at such a point would clearly have been a pity, 
and yet, was the ground fit for play in any ordinary sense of the 
words ? That was the question that oppressed me heavily. 
Che thirty-seventh was halved, and the thirty-eighth—I forget 
how—and the thirty-ninth green was simply oozing water. Major 
Hezlet, as I recall it, pitched his shot from near the edge of the 
green and got somewhere near the hole; Mr. Longstaffe tried 
‘0 run his, and it simply stuck in the water ; indeed, I doubt if 
iny man alive was strong enough to make the ball run through it. 
30 the match ended at last, and I have never been entirely easy 
‘n my mind about it ever since. I have never yet taken the decisive 
step of stopping a match, though once upon a time, not being 


ALL BUT” 


the referee, I did hint to Mr. Wethered and Mr. Storey, in the 
final of the President’s Putter, that as they could hardly see either 
ball or hole, it was almost dark enough to stop. ‘The idea had 
not occurred to them, but they accepted my suggestion. 

It was in 1909, in the Amateur Championship at Muirfield, 
that the late Mr. W. A. Henderson and I went to the nineteenth 
hole, both wet to the skin, at about half-past eight at night, before 
the days of daylight saving. We halved that hole and decided, 
since there were no authorities to tell us, that if we halved the 
next we would stop and begin again next morning. In the end 
I was left with a putt of a yard to win the match. I tremulously 
approached it, and as soon as I got my head down the rain poured 
in a steady stream from the peak of my cap on to the line of the 
putt. I tried again, with the same result, and decided to advance 
bare-headed to the assault. Even in that awful moment I thought 
of the ostler in ‘‘ Pickwick’? who said he deserved the Humane 
Society’s medal for taking the postboy’s hat off. Miraculously 
the putt went in, and we groped our dripping way home. 


BLOODSTOCK BREEDERS 
CARRY ON 


THE TICKFORD PARK STUD 


T is good to hear from bloodstock breeders or their managers 
that, despite the absence of racing and sales, the seemingly 
somnolent attitude of the Bloodstock Breeders’ Association, 
and the silence of the Jockey Club, they are carrying on in 
much the same way as usual and are already looking forward to 

Participating in the bloodstock boom that is certain to follow the 
end of the war. Thoroughbred breeders, especially those who aim 
mainly at the production of bloodstock for sale, are always optimis- 
tic, but at the moment they must be going through what one 
manager describes as ‘‘ a heart-breaking and nerve-racking experi- 
ence.”’ They have yearlings on hand for which there are no sales, 
foals coming on that would, in the ordinary course of events, have 
replaced the yearlings in the paddocks, and mares in foal who 
have to be looked after and cared for. Actually the whole cycle 
of the studs, which has made Britain so pre-eminent in the pro- 
duction of thoroughbreds, has been thrown out of gear, and the 
accommodation is taxed to its utmost: but, thanks to the hard 
winter and the extra nutriment in the grass, everything has so far 
gone more satisfactorily than might have been expected. 

Mr. W. Smallwood, who was for so many years manager for 
the late Mr. Donald Fraser and is now carrying on the Tickford 
Park Stud near Newport Pagnell for Miss G. Fraser, writes to 
say that the collection of yearlings—two colts and five fillies 
that was destined for Doncaster, is the best lot that have ever 
been bred at the Buckinghamshire nursery. This is saying some- 
thing, as Tickford was the rearing ground of Son-in-Law, Brown 
Prince, Ambassador and, in more recent years, of Cotoneaster 
and Mickey the Greek, the last of whom cost ‘‘ Chub ” Leach 
1o0ogs. as a yearling and has credited him with ten events carrying 
£7,264 in stakes. But the claim is justified, for one of the colts is 
an own-brother to Mickey (by Apple Sammy from the Milesius 
mare, Ionian Fairy) who, as a yearling, is far better looking than 
his illustrious relative was at a like age. Typical of his sire, who 
nowadays stands at Banham, near Norwich, in make and contour, 
and carrying the same rather light bay livery with darker markings, 
he is a good-topped colt who gets his well let-down hocks right 
under him in his walk and has plenty of propelling power behind 
them. At Doncaster in ordinary times he would have made big 
money, as would the other colt, who is a grey by Taj ud Din 
from Serenita, she by Schiavoni out of Bongphalia, a half-sister 
by Phalaris to Boldero. 

Taj ud Din has been very successful as a sire of winners. 
He is a really nice grey horse who, like the St. Leger winner, 
Singapore, is by Gainsborough from a daughter of The Tetrarch— 
in his case Taj Mahal, the dam also of the One Thousand Guineas 
winner, Taj Mah. From his first two crops of runners Taj ud 
Din had until the end of last season been responsible for the winners 
of fifteen and a half races worth £2,947. In the present Tickford 
collection he has, besides the colt mentioned, four of the five 
fillies to represent him. Three are greys and one a chestnut ; 
it is hard to make a choice between a grey from Wedding Feast 
and the chestnut who claims Ann as her dam. Both are good 
reachy fillies with plenty of rein and heart-room and the best of 
legs and feet. The dam of the former, who is a full-sister to Fiesta, 
a winner of four brackets as a youngster, is a Son-in-Law mare 
from Polygala, an own-sister to that good racehorse and great sire, 
Pommern, who had the war-time triple-crown of 1915 to his credit 
and, in later years, sired the winners of 349 races carrying £153,741 
in stakes. Ann, on the other hand, is a daughter of Apple Sammy 
from the Highwayman mare, Ada ; she was herself a good winner, 
and is now dam of Annadin, who, as the Ann gelding, won the 
Home-bred Plate at Gatwick, and dead-heated in the Marsh Plate 
at Folkestone last season. 

The breeding stories of these two fillies have been given in 
detail for the very good reason that for the farmer with a little 
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The two best fillies from Tickford have been picked out ; but 
this is no disparagement on the others, as the two greys by Taj ud 
Din, coming as they do from the Solario mare, Rift, she from 
Pilgrim’s Rest, by Chaucer, and from Juliet, a half-sister to 
Campbell Kid, Monteith and Bristol Channel by Stratford, are 
obviously dual-purpose properties, and the remaining filly, who 
is by Apple Sammy from the Winalot mare, Nairobi, who, like 
Market Boy, African Smoke and other winners, is from Sunstar’s 
daughter, Kenya, will attract the many who appreciate the value 
of the Apple Sammy line. A visit to view them can not only 


piece of land, or the enthusiast who can obtain the use of it, there 
is no better investment at the moment than a well-bred filly or 
two to turn out and forget until such time as peace returns. 
France has been sadly depleted of her bloodstock, and rumour 
has it that all the big studs like the Aga Khan’s and M. Boussac’s, 
in the north of the country, have been laid to waste and their 
inmates either commandeered or destroyed, while over here a 
great many young horses have been put down and others have 
been exported to America for sale at the Saratoga Sales. This 
means that, when the war is over, there will be a shortage of blood- 
stock, with the result that young mares of good lineage, in foal 
to first-class sires, will make bumper prices and show huge profits 
on their initial or present-time costs. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


FISHING IN THE TWEED 


be made the excuse for an outing, but it will be an education, 
as all the Tickford Park stock are born, bred and reared in ideai 
ROYSTON. 


natural surroundings. 
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THE 


EGOTIATIONS for the sale of the 
Drygrange estate, three miles from 

Melrose, have been concluded. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co, 

effected the sale; the solicitors for 

the purchaser were Messrs. Bonar, Hunter and 
Johnstone, and for the vendors, the trustees 
of the late Colonel J. St. G. Priaulx Armstrong, 
Messrs, Baillie and Gifford, also of Edinburgh. 
Since the outbreak of war the mansion has 
been occupied by children evacuated from 
Edinburgh. This use of the mansion will not 
be affected by the sale. The transaction is 
among the most important of the few affecting 
Scottish estates that have taken place in the 
last year. Drygrange house is built of red 
sandstone, in the Scottish baronial style, and 
it 1s approximately fifty years old. It faces 
south over the valley of the Leader, and occu- 
pies a high site, overlooking the Tweed and 
the Eildon Hills. The local legend about these 
hills is that they_were cleft in three by a wizard. 
The peaks give the name Trimontium to the 
vast Roman encampment which Agricola 
constructed in a.p. 80. The Society of An- 
tiquaries excavated some of the land a few years 
ago, and found a good deal of Roman pottery 
and ornaments. Thomas the Rhymer, an 
early Scottish bard, was born in the valley of 
the Leader in the year 1220. Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter Scott’s seat, and Bemersyde, the 
late Field-Marshal Lord Haig’s home, are 
within easy reach of Drygrange. The estate 
of 1,252 acres is largely fertile farmland, with a 
sporting element of high value, for there are 
excellent bags of pheasants, partridges, wood- 
cock, duck, pigeons and hares. The Buccleuch 
and Lauderdale packs hunt the district six days 
a week in normal times. Owing to the late 
owner’s ill-health the shooting was not very 
fully preserved during his last years. 
THE CATCH OF SALMON 

TROUT 

AS a fishing property Drygrange ranks very 
4 high, for it comprises a mile and a half 
of both banks of the Tweed, and such well- 
known salmon pools as the Upper and Lower 
Cowies, Pot, Braefoot and Tappie, the Upper 
and Lower Tweedwood, and the upper and 
lower stretches of The Bridges. There is 
enough water for four rods at a time. The 
heaviest salmon caught in recent years there 
turned the scale at 41lb. Big spring fish are 
caught with a bait called the Yellow Sprat. In 
I9II a previous owner tried to improve the 
fishing by building cairns along the north bank 
and a cauld right across the river below Braefoot 
Pool, but he miscalculated, and the fishing 
fell in a few months to a mere twenty or thirty 
in a season. Colonel Armstrong swept these 


AND 


LOGGIA AND PANELLED BILLIARD ROOM AT HEDGECROFT, WALTON HEATH 


‘‘improvements’”’ away, and soon had the 
seasonal takes up to the high average of former 
years. A mile of water, with rights of fishing 
from both banks of the Leader, also belongs 
to Drygrange estate, and, as salmon cannot 
pass the weir, it is wholly given to trout. The 
trout fishing in the Tweed yields fish up to 
5lb., with plenty of 2lb. and upwards. Forty 
fish a day to a single rod is a common achieve- 
ment. It is nearly half a century since the 
fishing at Drygrange was separately let. The 
rental value of Drygrange is estimated to exceed 
£1,350 a year, and what the Scottish agents 
called ‘‘ burdens ’’—that is, rates and taxes 
and so forth—are about £187 a year. 


AT WALTON HEATH 


EDGECROFT, a notable house on Waiton 
Heath, with 18 acres, is offered for sale 
privately by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. The 
house was built fifty years ago, and this is only 
the second time that it has been placed in the 
market. Successive owners, including the 
present vendor, have laid out very large sums 
in keeping the property in first-class order and 
in perfect harmony with changing and improv- 
ing ideals of residential comfort. There are 
half a dozen bathrooms, two of which are 
en suite with bedrooms. The house is of two 
floors only, and has spacious rooms, one of 
which, the drawing-room, 28ft. 6ins. by 18ft., 
opens on toasun parlour. The dining-room is 
panelled in pine, and there is a great deal of par- 
quet flooring. Hedgecroft is bounded on the east 
by Walton Heath, and on the other side by Frith 
Park. The grounds are elaborate. 


A FAMOUS MANOR HOUSE 
ESTON MANOR, near Bicester, an 
original Tudor manor house, is to be 
let furnished by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. In Country Lire (August 25th, 1928, 
page 268) Weston Manor was described as 
once one of the estates belonging to Oseney 
Abbey. The house is built on traditional and 
Early Renaissance lines. The history of the 
house opened in the eleventh and has notable 
chapters in the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and last century. The moat was formed 
for the protection of the house in the thirteenth 
century, and part of it was filled in some twenty- 
five vears ago, and used as a sunken garden. 
In 1713 Weston passed by marriage to the 
third son of the Earl of Lindsey, and afterwards 
remained in the possession of that family until 
a few years ago. Four ranges of buildings 
are grouped around a central courtyard 3oft. 
by 45ft. Two wings are fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century. The facade, originally six- 
teenth century, is in the plain Gothic style 
of 1820. The main feature of the house is the 


large hall of the abbots of Oseney, 1oft. by 
42ft., with an open timber roof retaining traces 
of the original colouring that enlivened it. Up 
to 12ft. the walls are covered with linenfold 
panelling by Richard Ridge, a carver to 
Henry VIII, and it was taken to Weston in 
the eighteenth century from Notley Abbey. 
Ridge, remembered for his pendants at Hampton 
Court, is believed to have left his signature 
on the panelling at Weston. The so-called 
minstrels’ gallery must have been once the 
solar or retiring room of the abbots of Oseney, 
and it is approached from the hall by a winding 
stairway to a tower that is prominent in the 
garden front. One of the bedrooms, the Oak, 
has Jacobean panelling which for a while was 
taken out and used in another room. Close 
by is the upper storey of the entrance to the 
fourteenth-century manor house, showing two 
loopholes for archers. In the last twenty years 
or so a very large sum of money has been 
spent in improving the house residentially. 


COUNTRY HOUSES SELLING 
READILY 
YKE HOUSE, a fine old Georgian 
residence in beautiful grounds at 
Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, has been sold to 
a client of Mr. S. R. J. Gorringe by Messrs. 
Bentall, Horsley and Baldry. They report a 
brisk enquiry for residential freeholds. Sales 
effected through their agency include Thx 
Bees, a property of about 40 acres at Beaworthy 
and other Devonshire residences; Mill Pit 
Farm, Itchington ; Wissenden Lodge, Bidden- 
den, inthe Weald of Kent; properties at Chard- 
stock and near Leamington; also Sandmore 
Send, near Woking, and Blamsters Hall, Grea 
Easton, near Dunmow. 

Horswell House and 20 acres at Sout! 
Milton, on the South Devon coast, was t 
have been offered by auction by Messrs. Jackso1 
Stops and Staff, but the auction was cancelled 
However, within a few days the firm, wit! 
Messrs. Osborn and Mercer, sold the propert: 
on behalf of Mr. F. J. Savill. Horswell Hous 
is a mile from the shore at Thurlestone Sand: 
and four miles from Kingsbridge. 

Berkley House, a stone residence 0 
William and Mary character, two miles fror 
Frome, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Fran! 
and Rutley. This residential, sporting an: 
farming freehold of 454 acres lies from 270f% 
to 300ft. above sea level. The park contains 
lake of approximately 6 acres, with a centré 
islet. The house was built by Thomas Prows¢ 
M.P. for a county division, and there are tw 
or three Adam mantelpieces and other elegar 
decorative features. The sale includes 175 acre 
of woods and plantations, fourteen cottages, an: 
two first-rate farms. ARBITER. 
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ALL THE KING’S MEN .... 
will look after England’s safety 








You must look after England’s food 


is not enough to plough up more land. You must From one cwt. of sulphate of ammonia the 


ake it yield more food per acre. average increases In yield are :— 


ss siicidcienk areca aiteneaesweh pelle 4: bushels 
nere is nothing like sulphate of ammonia for PI iittala secetceubeckeht dudes dipetasmasmaegcecl 7 bushels 
, . Ks 1 

icouraging growth on nitrogen-deficient land. Barley Come rere reser eeeeeresesereeseesseseees 6} bushels 
IE. sists stincnniiinekmlseapabomnnbes 20 «cwt. 
t any minute now enemy action may hold up IEEE de siscotiinnedubcunconinthbitnanpans 20 ~cwt. 
_ he f sia eal I siicscntnsicicantnennssnsninns 32 «cwt. 
roduction at the factory and chec istribution Marrow-stem kale .................. 30 «cwt. 
etween the factory and the farm. IN Ce catirccaicdcatesmenirninnst 9 cwt. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1. 





buy SULPHATE OF AMMONIA NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 





SOLUTION to No. 549 : 99 

Phe winner of thi eranaord the cles of which appeared ” COUNTRY LIFE CROSSWORD No. S50 
in the issue of August 3rd, will be announced next week. 
MHIAIRIDIO[F|H/EIAIRITINICIN 
CNCNRNRNXNENUNT Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 550, COUNTRY 
A\SICIRIBIEN PH : ~ 
RNUNPN CN tae ele Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 

NILIN \ RIN) not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, August 15th, 1940. 
BIE |AIRIN|S)K)HINISINFIA)RIE) 
LOIN TINUINILINS/NILINITINR) The winner of Crossword No. 548 is 
INO) A= Basil Woodhouse, Esq., 18, Crawford Street, W.1 





A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 


31. Not a Van Dyck “COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 550 
collar, though it is 
worn for ornament 


(8) 


omrmcmcuc sine 
ISINITINIRIN \IRIGE NISIN'S' :. Little father god 
HSHEIPIHERIDENSISIelsia | bio 3," 


ACROSS. 2. Not golf-course insects (6) it @ me 12 13 
1 and 5. Nineteenth-century 3- Something to eat and to go ee & al .aeen 

















best seller (two words, 8, 6) on talking about (6) 
9. Mars (three words, 3, 2, 3) 4. A century to Hampshire 
10. What the camouflaged sentry scored musically ? (6) 
says he is ? (6) 6. ‘‘ R.A. in name ”’ (anagr.) (8) 
11. Little runs (8) 7. In a mood of triumph (8) 
8 


13. Put in, and with fifty added . Bentley and Porson are 




















not yet out (6) classical examples of them 
14. “‘ Full of wise ——s and (8) 
modern instances.”’ 12. Swift characteristic (7) 
—Shakespeare (3) 15 and 16. What he seems to 
16. Sixpence for him (6) have taken is the crowning 
19. A curse that can be made to summit (6) 
soil man (7) 17. Even if they are always play- 
20. Part of the foot that is never ing you can make them pass 
out of time ? (6) in it (8) 
21. Dissolute in this life, but may 18. Alienate (8) 
he lie quiet in the next (3) 19. “‘ Call time ’”’ (anagr.) (8) 
26 and 27. 1066 (two words, 6, 8) 22. One would hardly expect 
28. Unmarried and not a duck them to make a cop lie (6) 
(6) 23. Sound of a narrow escape (6) 
29. Where,one who did not know 24. Coin set in a_ vegetable NR et ENG Soe Pades ener aPC Oe EE eRe REET 
Somerset might expect to SN oe TE ca GO eri Tee or SIS Races ae 


see pitmen emerging (8) 25. You can get a dog set by 
30. One part of it is a verb (6) mixing this tced (6). Address ....... 
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SPRAYING AND DUSTING METHODS FOR THEIR CONTROL—MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT TO EMPLOY 


T is perhaps natural that the subject of 

plant disease has never been a popular 

one with gardeners. Their work is of the 

constructive kind, and anything in the 

way of pests or diseases which interferes 
with the successful cultivation of clean and 
healthy plants is anathema. The victims to 
either insect or fungus are appropriately burned 
and forgotten as soon as possible, and better 
luck is hoped for the 
following season. 
This attitude, while 
readily understand- 
able, has not been 
profitable, as the 
large number of 
pests and diseases 
now commonly 
found attacking all 
kinds of plants goes 
to show, and it has 
been one of the 
faults of the majority 
of gardeners in the 
past that less atten- 
tion has been paid 
to the pests and 
diseases of plants 
and to their treat- 
ment and_ control 
than to the plants 
themselves. It is 
true that proper cul- 
tivation and sound 
management do 
much to eliminate 
pests and diseases, 
but these by them- 
selves are not 
enough and must be supplemented by 
recognised prophylactic methods of pest control 
to maintain plants and crops in good health. 
This important fact has been increasingly 
borne home to gardeners of late years and more 
especially in recent months, when greater 
emphasis than ever has been laid on the need 
for producing clean and sound vegetables and 
fruit and reducing losses to a minimum, in 
order to assist most fully in the national cam- 
paign for increased food production. 

Thanks to intensive scientific investigation 
at various research stations both at home and 
abroad in recent years, remarkable progress 
has been made in the methods to employ 
against pests and diseases. Considerable de- 
velopment has taken place in the materials for 
use against the various troubles, and great 
improvement has been registered in the equip- 
ment for their application. From the ‘* Survey 
of Insecticide Materials of Vegetable Origin ”’ 
recently published by the Imperial Institute 
(3s. 6d.), 1t is clear how much importance now 
attaches to the production of insecticide material 





DUSTING CABBAGE WITH THE ACME 
POWDER BLOWER 





from plants, of which pyrethrum and derris are 
notable examples. These are without the 
disadvantage of toxicity to man and animals 
possessed by chemical insecticides such as all 
the arsenical and lead compounds, and have 
already proved in use to be invaluable in 
destroying such pests as green fly, black fly, 
flea beetles and caterpillars. The arrival of 
these plant compounds for use as insecticides 


(Left) UNSIGHTLY BLACK SPOT DISEASE OF ROSES. (Centre) ROSE SHOOT BADLY 
ATTACKED BY MILDEW. (Right) AN APHIS OR GREENFLY INFESTED ROSE SHOOT 


has in turn led to the introduction of various 
types of appliance to distribute these materials 
in the form of powder, and these, of which the 
Acme Blower, the I.T.P. dusting apparatus, 
and the Ferret duster are examples, are excellent 
for the purpose, simple to use and efficient 
in action. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that dust- 
ing and spraying have come to be regarded by 
many gardeners as alternative methods of pest 
control rather than as complementary opera- 
tions. Where efficiency is the first considera- 
tion, spraying and dusting should go hand in 
hand, the former being employed during the 
winter and spring, as well as at other times 
when dusting is impossible owing to the 
weather ; the latter during the summer. The 
occasion and the weather should decide the 
method to employ. There are distinct advan- 
tages in dusting as compared with liquid spray- 
ing. Materials are ready at hand and require 
no mixing, and the equipment for their applica- 
tion is light and convenient. On the other hand, 
dusting can only be carried out in dry and calm 
weather to secure the best results, and as such 
conditions are not always obtainable in our 
curious climate, liquid spraying must take its 
place. From such it will be seen that there is 
the room and the need for each method, and 
the gardener who has equipment for both at 
hand, a good spraying machine and a good 
duster, and the various derris and pyrethrum 
powders, as well as nicotine and quassia, and 
the arsenical and lead compounds for use in 
each case, will not go far wrong and should 
prove more than a match for any pest or disease 
likely to show itself. 

With their greater powers of penetration, 
derris and nicotine dusts are particularly 
valuable in checking and destroying pests 
found on hedges such as the cypress aphid on 
Cupressus macrocarpa, and those species of 
leaf-curling aphides and _leaf-rolling cater- 
pillars which infest apples and pears, plums 
and peaches, roses and many other plants. 
Care should be taken when using a nicotine 
dust—which gives an excellent control against 
green fly on roses and other similar aphid pests— 
to apply it when the weather is warm, the high 
temperature hastening the vaporisation of the 
toxic principle and increasing the efficacy of 
the treatment. As a control against the cater- 
pillars of the white butterfly, already plentifully 
in evidence on all plants of the cabbage tribe, 
an application of a derris dust is excellent, and 
the same can be used with equally good results 
against similar pests on many other plants and 
vegetables. Against the cabbage root fly, 
another prevalent pest of cabbages, a dust 
containing 4 per cent. calomel or powdered 
naphthalene will be found to be most effective 
if the soil is dusted with this immediately the 
young plants are put out and again about a 
fortnight later. 








No crop in the kitchen garden this year is 
more important than the potato, and if not 
already carried out, steps should be taken at 
once to spray the crop with Bordeaux mixture 
as a preventive against blight. Once it appears 
this disease spreads rapidly in humid weather, 
and if allowed to develop will result in a con- 
siderable loss in yield, so that a preventive 
spraying is well worth while. 

Mildew is anothe: 
disease which is in 
variably evident ir 
high summer and thi 
year is no exception 
On roses, apples, pea 
and other plants it i: 
readily obvious witl 
its conspicuous pow 
dery white coating 
but when it appears 
a dusting with greet 
flowers of sulphur o: 
spraying with lime 
sulphur or one of th 
many proprietary fun 
gicides now on the 
market will effectually 
check its spread. The 
unsightly black spo 
of roses is a more 
insidious disease and 
more difficult to con- 
trol. Recent investi- 
gations at the Ros« 
Society’s Tria! 
Groundsat Haywards 
Heath, however, have 
shown that mulching 
the surface soil in 
May with a layer of fibrous peat and grass 
cuttings does much to check the disease, which 
can be further controlled by spraying with a 
mixture of copper fungicide and oil emulsion, 
which should be applied as a fine mist. The 
same treatment will serve to check and control 
the rust disease of roses, another unsightly 
trouble which is always more severe in warm 
summers and where the bushes are fully exposed. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
with all plants, whether ornamental or utilitarian, 
cleanliness and good cultivation are more than 
half the battle in combating diseases and pests 
of every kind, but intensive cultivation, as prac- 
tised nowadays in most gardens, undoubtedly 
conduces to the spread of these troubles, and 
the wise gardener will always be on the look- 
out for the first symptoms of attack and take 
immediate and appropriate steps to stem 
the troubles with the aid of the various 
insecticides and fungicides, the _ excellent 
equipment in the shape of sprayers, and the 
different dusters now at his disposal for the 
purpose. G. C. 'Tayior. 





APPLYING INSECTICIDE POWDER B 
MEANS OF SHAKER BELLOWS 
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WHEN BUYING SPRAYERS INSIST ON HAVING BRITISH 


DON’T GROW YOUR FLOWERS OR FRUIT WITH FOREIGN-MADE MACHINES 


“en P oe. §6=©6 Four Oaks 





Our Four Oaks Kent Pattern Pneumatic Type 
YEARS Knapsack Sprayer, Brass Container, tinned 
inside for Lime Sulphur or Liver of Sulphur, 

also secured an Award of Merit. 


No. 2, 4 gal., £6 18 0 = =No. oA 2h sal. £5 18 6 


- with Lime OAKS” 
ilphur, a EXTERNAL ARE BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
“hs — Knapeack and at the” Royal Horticultural Sasiee s Ex- 
9 . extra. Sprayer. haustive Trials at Wisley, July, 1935, Four 
lions — Oaks Knapsack Sprayers secured the ONLY 
gamons: = gh, COPPER. AWARDS OF MERIT (Highest Award given) 
ruil tT for Knapened | Sorerets 
AL WILL EAKS FOR ITSELF. 
| a LAST 














{E FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., Four Oaks Works, FOUR OAKS, nr. Birmingham 
Telephone: 305 Four Oaks. Telegrams: Sprayers, Four Oaks. 





H No. 6, 1} gal., 
All the above prices are plus 10°. advance. 
- : VAN Wi hs Owing to the National Emergency all prices 
<XU| 2 ini 1 are subject to conditions prevailing at the 
j =~. AA time orders are received. 
i rass Ball Valves, Brass Pump, all Send for complete Catalogues of all types of 
orking parts outside Container. machines, the largest range in the country. Post 
£5 3 free on application to the Sole Manufacturers :— 
j 
' 

















BENTLEYS 
POPULAR POWDER SPRAYS 


POWDAMIST No. 4 
(NICOTINE DUST) 
Kills Aphis everywhere in all its Forms. 


POWDAMIST No. 1 


Destroys and prevents Mildew and Rust 
on all Trees, Bushes and Plants. 





Send for prices and full particulars to: 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
BARROW ON HUMBER - - LINCS. 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 





TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 

Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so long as 

private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under crisis 

conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state requirements. 

We are also able to meet your immediate demands for supplying Dutch 

Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ accommodation, etc. 
to provide for additional war-time crops. 


C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 


















THE 


ACME POWDER BLOWER 


Wonder Device for Dusting Plants with 


ACME DERRIS POWDER 


An admirable tool for Powder Dusting of all Plants for 

Bordeaux Mixture on Potatoes. Derris Dust 

against Green Fly, etc. Fungicide Powder 
against Mildew, etc. 





LIQUID DERRIS 
Kills Caterpillars, 
Earwigs, Greenfly, 
Blackfly, Slugs, etc. 
Sd., 16, 36 & 66. 
SPRAY WITH DERRIS. 
Be sure it is I.T.P. ! 





MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ADVISES EVERYONE TO PRO- 
TECT THEIR CROPS AGAINST 
ss CATERPILLAR PLAGUE. 


} 
| 
} 
| DO IT NOW_USE 


I.T7.P. DERRIS Products are perfectly harmless. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN. 


| INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. 


Vearows Place, Northwich 17, Cheshire 





mee RABBITS 
 COLLINGTON 


Contains 0.25. Rotenone 
12 ozs. 1.-. 
DUST WITH DERRIS. 
a 
CoN Patent Rabbit 
Net Device 
Pe 






Be sure it is 1.T.P. ! 
hy Ms 


ASRCA. 





POPULAR SIZE 


3/9 


LARGE SIZE 








S/ “COUNTRY LIFE” 
= Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 








A FLICK OF THE WRIST DOES IT! GEORGE G. 











In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
ing ground 











WHITELEGG Gardens Designed 
’ and Constructed. 
POWDERS The Nurseries She ac 

BORDEAUX CHISLEHURST ee ee 

}-lb. I-Ib. 2-Ib. 7-Ib. KENT. Chelsea Show,1927. 
_ 1/6 2/6 7/6 

a The EN-TOUT-CAS 
l ] j 

1/3 2/- 3/4 8/3 resi dnenguana of Hard Lawn Tennis 
INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 

16 2/6 4/6 11/- LEICESTER. 


& and burrows 


The largest maker The release line drops the net, thus in- 
” . tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
as they are driven to burrows.: 


A Pair of Rabbits can produce 











LIQUID SPRAYS 


250 Young in a Year... 





@ ASSIA—TOBACCO SEEDS AND BULBS so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 

Tr’ make:  [0-gallons 20-gallons ~~ 40-gallons ~—_80-gallons W. J. UNWIN, LT po ponent ape a 9p . i oman aay 

! | ' - J. UN ’ D. and convenient method of catching large numbers o' 

2/3 3) 10 6 6 1 2, 8 Seedsmen, Flower and Vegetable rabbits. May be set at any time—effective under all 

© ASSIA EXTRACT with SOAP HISTON. Seeds for present weather conditions—requires little time to erect— 
1 6 2 fe 3 6 G ‘6 CAMBS. . sowing simple to operate—rabbit carcases unspoilt. 





Write for full particulars to: 





all Ironmongers and Nurserymen, if any difficulty, direct from : 


CME CHEMICAL Co. 


(Dept. 6) 
ME (SALES) Ltd., TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
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COUNTRY 


FOR WOMEN IN THE 
SERVICES 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


ORE and more women are getting into uniform every 
day now, and the tailors are busy for them, since, 
whether she is an officer in the W.R.N.S., A.T.S., 
W.A.A.F., or F.A.N.Y., the fit and finish of her jacket 
and skirt and her overcoat are going to mean a great 
deal to the woman joining the Forces. Good tailoring ensures, 
among other things, that the woman officer will know herself 
perfectly turned out and need feel no anxiety as to failing to conform 


W.A.A.F. JACKET AND SKIRT IN A_ BLUE 
BARATHEA CLOTH AS USED FOR AIR FORCE 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORM (Moss) 


August 10th, 1940. 


A W.R.N.S. UNIFORM IN NAVY BLUE “SUPER: 


FINE” (ADMIRALTY REGULATION) (Moss) 


to regulations or letting down the reputation for smartness of he: 
own unit. Over and above that, well fitting clothes last longe: 


and look well to the end, in spite of hard wear and trying con 
ditions. Among the tailors who are catering for women’s uniform 
I particularly like the work of one or two firms, and among then 
are Messrs. Moss Brothers, Covent Garden, W.C.2, who als 
have shops at 5, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 2 ; and 76, Par! 
Street, Bristol. A great many women are going to them becaus 
their husbands and brothers buy their uniforms there and it seems 
naturally, the right thing that they should do so too. Fron 
Messrs. Moss I have obtained the two pictures of uniforms show 
on this page, and I think that they bear out all I have said o 
the subject of their excellent work. Messrs. Moss strictly observ 
all the service regulations and supply all badges and marks 
rank and, besides, such useful details as detachable kapok lining 
for uniform raincoats and so forth, so that ordering from then 
means that one has to give the minimum of time and though 
to getting together one’s kit. 
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August 10th, 1940. 
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i == Please Help 
Roval Ca 


Che 
ncer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
The first special hospital in London for Cancer 


treatment and research. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


EGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 


Bankers: 


OLICITED. 








No letters. No payments 


Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 




















hey serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the 
Society are, in great numbers, serving 
the Empire in the present struggle. 
Please send a gift to help train 1,100 
poor children to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ ARETHUSA” 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.QG. 


TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
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NUMBERS 
52, THE CARTWAY, BRIDGNORTH. 


timber construction built in 
Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore in !729, 


rams t mnt: VAN, 


} 








A noteworthy example of 
1580. Here was born 


Traditional merit belongs also to that other Notable Number, 
esteemed among smokers for its outstanding excellence — 


Player's No. 3. 


It is a cigarette of supreme coolness and 


distinction with the extra quality which appeals 


to cultivated tastes. 


“" NUMBER 


7 EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
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Beauty 


laws secret of a youthful skin. 


Wisdom 


The Beauty wisdom of the 


modern woman lies in a 


flawless, satin-smooth skin. 

There is only one scientific way to 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 


scientific preparations. 


All VIVA- 


TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 


PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities—all encourage an unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/6. 


ANTI- WRINKLE CREAM 
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1es and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
ns of maturity. Immediately they 
ear, begin to nourish the skin 
h Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
n deep lines and wrinkles will 
iually disappear. A unique 
varation, 2/6, 4/6. 

The personal advice of our Beauty 
aan Counsellor is at your disposal. 
to-day for booklet RADIANT BEAUTY 
for Diagnosis Chart. 


IVATONE 


AUTY PREPARATIONS 


be obtained from Boots (all branches), 
hy White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or 


from the Laboratories : 


‘RE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
=RIAL WORKS, RYLANDRD.,N.W 5 
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Where to Stay 


ONANDNE 


WEN ENE NAMEN ENE NE N/SENENE SENN? NEN NEN/ 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 


2} 2) 2) a) 
BeoS 





Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 
IN THIS MUCH 


TO RQUAY. FAVOURED RESORT 


LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusive 
Summer Rate of from 5 QNS._ ‘Phone 4361-2. 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 
H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, etc. Licensed. 
Every modern amenity. Renowned cuisine. 
On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter. 























SAFE AREA-GUEST HOUSE | 


HUNTING, SHOOTING 
FISHING, GOLF. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SWIM POOL. TENNIS COURT. 











TROUT STREAM. WOODED GROUNDS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
‘ELEPHONE 
TO ALL PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
HUNTING PACKS :— 

GROOME HUNT. NORTH COTSWOLD. 
NORTH WORCESTERSHIRE ' 

GOLF —Evesham Golf Course is 2 Miles away. 
IF YOU WANT HEALTHY,CARE-FREE 
RESIDENCE IN SAFETY, 

Write for Details and Terms to: 























OWNER, Box “631,” c/o ** Country Life” Offices, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
ENEVENEN ENON ENE NE NES EMENENENENEN ENN alae (a) 
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ANBVANAVAANAYANE. OB GNISGSASGSGSE BEBRAG 
WHITCLIFFE GRANGE SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
6 to 18 years, 

in healthy district. Safety area. First-class 

Education and Home-life in Country House 


ion 





or a 
Languages, Art, Riding, Games, etc. 








Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ 
and cheques made payable to ‘The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S 














Annual subseription rates, including postage: Inland, 63/6; Foreign and Colonial, 65/-; Canada, 59/-. 


Colonies: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. 
ti 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the 


Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
For South Africa : Central News Agency, Limited. 
Street, New York, U.S.A, 
following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 


Published by the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, and by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by WILLIAM CLOWEs & Sons, LIMITED, Duchy Street, Stamford Street, S.E.1. 


Agencies for the 


For America: International News Company, Limited, 131, Varick 


be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a 


mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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PRICE@ es 


OBTAINABLE FAOM ALL GODD DEALEAS 
or from 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


BROMLEY. KENT 
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